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THE REVOLT AGAINST FORMALISM IN AMERICAN 
SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By Morton G. WHITE 


Historians of American thought and critics of American culture 
are only too aware of the kinship between some of our distinctive 
intellectual currents—instrumentalism in philosophy, institutional- 
ism in economics, legal realism in the law, economic determinism in 
politics and literature, the new history. From a methodological as 
well as a political and ethical point of view they unite to form the 
distinctive liberal Weltanschauung of twentieth-century America. 
No great research is necessary in order to establish the surface 
connections of these influential patterns of social thinking in their 
mature forms; nor, for that matter, does it require much effort to 
show a striking similarity in the intellectual origins of Beard, 
Dewey, Holmes, James Harvey Robinson, and Veblen. But the 
unity in both cases is complex and can hardly be appreciated with- 
out a study of the ideas against which they revolted in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century. A good deal has been said on this 
matter,’ but no one, I think, has put his finger on a fundamental 
pattern in the early critical work of these figures. This, I think, is 
their joint participation in a revolt against formalism and a conse- 
quent acceptance of the central importance of historical and cultural 
analysis. 

It is very hard to give an exact definition of ‘‘formalism’’ in 
advance of our discussion, but I think its meaning will become 
clearer as we consider examples. It may be that the term as ap- 
plied to movements in different fields—in law, philosophy, and 
economics—does not retain precisely the same meaning, but there is 
a strong family resemblance, strong enough to produce a feeling 
of sympathy in all who opposed what they called formalism in their 
respective fields. Anti-formalists like Holmes, Dewey, Veblen, and 
Beard call upon social scientists in all domains, ask them to unite, 
and urge that they have nothing to lose but their deductive chains. 

1 See M. Curti, The Growth of American Thought, ch. 22; V. L. Parrington, 
Main Currents in American Thought, III, 401-13; J. Chamberlain, Farewell to 
Reform, ch. 7; A. Kazin, On Native Grounds, ch. 5. 
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This attack on formalism or abstractionism leads to two impor- 
tant positive elements in the thought of these men—‘‘historicism,”’ 
and what I shall call ‘‘cultural organicism.’’ These are frequently 
identified in discussions of nineteenth-century thought, but it seems 
to me that they can be distinguished in a rather simple way. By 
‘thistoricism’’ I shall mean the attempt to explain facts by reference 
to earlier facts; by ‘‘cultural organicism’’ I mean the attempt to 
find explanations and relevant material in social sciences other than 
the one which is primarily under investigation.* The historicist 
reaches back in time in order to account for certain phenomena; 
the cultural organicist reaches into the entire social space around 
him. In many cases these two tendencies exist side by side in the 
thought of a single man, and in fact this is precisely what happens 
with most of the figures we shall treat. They are all under the spell 
of history and culture. Holmes is the learned historian of the law 
and one of the heroes of sociological jurisprudence; Veblen is the 
evolutionary and sociological student of economic institutions; 
Beard urges us to view political instruments as more than docu- 
ments; Robinson construes history as the ally of all the social 
disciplines and the study of how things have come to be as they are; 
Dewey describes his philosophy alternately as ‘‘evolutionary”’’ and 
‘‘eultural’’ naturalism. All of them insist upon coming to grips 
with life, experience, process, growth, context, function. They are 
all products of the historical and cultural emphases of the nine- 
teenth century, following, being influenced by, reacting from its 
great philosophers of change and process—Darwin, Hegel, Maine, 
Marx, Savigny, Spencer, and the historical school of economics. 

The present essay is an attempt to delineate somewhat specifi- 
cally the early roots of this community of outlook. It lays great 
stress upon the fact that Dewey violently attacked formal logic in 
his earliest writings, that Veblen devoted great energy to depre- 
cating the abstract-deductive method of classical political economy, 

2 See M. G. White, “Historical Explanation,’ Mind, 52, N.S. (1943), 212-29, 
and “The Attack on the Historical Method,” Journal of Philosophy, 42 (1945), 
314-31. I am aware that these terms have been used differently, and so I must 
emphasize that I mean only what I say I mean. In the light of the ambiguity of 
these terms I suppose it would be desirable to find something fresh and neutral. 
I have searched for these without success. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the terms do have this much value: they indicate the strong ties which exist between 
these American thinkers and those whom we should call historicists and organicists 
without much hesitation. 
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that Beard fought against the formal-juridical approach to the Con- 
stitution, that Holmes proclaimed in 1881 what later became the 
slogan of generations of legal realists: ‘‘ The life of the law has not 
been logic: it has been experience.’” 

In the case of Dewey the roots are very clear. His early thought 
begins under the domination of neo-Hegelianism with its unqualified 
condemnation of the formal and the mechanical. It is supported (in 
his own mind) by the results of Darwinian biology. Dewey was 
first a disciple of G. S. Morris, the obscure American idealist. His 
first philosophical work was also under the influence of T. H. 
Green and Edward Caird. Not only did his views of logic and meta- 
physics find their roots here, but also the earliest expression of his 
political philosophy.® Veblen, by an interesting coincidence, was 
also a graduate student at Johns Hopkins and he too listened to 
Morris.® But there is no clear indication of any influence of Mor- 
ris’s Hegelianism upon Veblen. If there had been it would have 
turned up in Veblen’s first publication, ‘‘Kant’s Critique of Judg- 
ment,’’ in the form of an Hegelian attack on Kant. Indeed this 
essay would have been more like Dewey’s first essay on Kant (which 
appeared in the same volume of the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy as Veblen’s essay—the 1884 volume) which is an Hegelian 
attack on Kant. 

Although Veblen does not go through an early Hegelian stage 
with Dewey, he shares with Dewey a tremendous admiration for 
Darwin. It is interesting to observe that Veblen constantly com- 
pared the Hegelian and Darwinian conceptions of change, always 
to the detriment of the former, whereas there was a period in 
Dewey’s development when he tried to defend his Hegelianism with 
arguments from Darwinism.’ Both Dewey and Veblen are part of 
a reaction against English and Scottish empiricism, and their early 
thought expresses this quite vividly. One berates the philosophical 
wing of the tradition, the other attacks the economists. And some- 
times, of course, they converge on the same figure, e.g., Hume, 
Adam Smith, Bentham, John Stuart Mill. 

It is extremely important to take into account this aversion to 

* The Common Law (Boston, 1881), 1. 

* See M. G. White, The Origin of Dewey’s Instrumentalism (New York, 1943). 

5 See Dewey’s The Ethics of Democracy, University of Michigan Philosophical 
Papers, Second Series, No. 1 (1888). 

® See J. Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America (New York, 1934), 39. 

* See Library of Living Philosophers, I, 18 (ed. Schilpp). 
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British empiricism—a phenomenon which can only surprise those 
who casually link Dewey and Veblen with all ‘‘empiricists.’’ The 
paradox, if any, was almost solved by Leslie Stephen when he re- 
marked in his study of the Utilitarians that although they were fre- 
quently appealing to experience, they had a very low opinion of the 
value of historical study. Now Holmes was certainly less opposed 
to the British tradition. Nevertheless Holmes selected for his 
special attack the prime exponent of Utilitarian jurisprudence— 
John Austin. Holmes was disputing as early as 1874 Austin’s view 
of the law as the command of the sovereign.* For if the law is the 
command of the sovereign, then the judge is to find it, rather than 
make it, and clearly this conflicts with Holmes’s main positive view. 
I emphasize the fact that Austin is a Benthamite in order to indi- 
eate the centrality of Bentham in the camp of the enemy. When 
Dewey first published books on ethies it was hedonism and utili- 
tarianism which he most severely attacked ;? when Veblen criticized 
the foundations of classical economics it was Bentham’s felicific 
calculus that he was undermining; when Holmes was advancing his 
own view of the law it was the tradition of Bentham he was fighting 
against ; when Beard came to treat the Constitution as a social docu- 
ment and not simply as an abstract system to be logically analyzed, 
he found Bentham’s shadow, made longer by Austin upon his 
shoulders. That Robinson, the historian, should not have found 
a comparable sparring partner among the Utilitarians does not 
destroy the generality of my thesis; on the contrary, it confirms it, 
for there were no utilitarian historians of comparable stature. And 
it was precisely its alleged failure to deal with social phenomena in 
a historical-cultural manner that led to the attack on the tradition 
of Bentham and Mill. Dewey attacks its ethics, psychology and 
logic for failing to study the actual workings of the human mind; 
Veblen attacks the felicific caleulus as well as the failure to study 
economic institutions in their wider cultural setting; Beard op- 
poses the analytical school for treating the Constitution as if it 
were axiomatized geometry rather than a human, social document; 
and Holmes regards Austin’s theory as an inaccurate account of law 
as it was practiced. 

These general reflections give a fair idea of what I mean when I 

8 Holmes-Pollock Correspondence (1921), I, 3; also H. C. Shriver, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: His Book Notices and Uncollected Letters and Papers, 21. 
® Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics (1891); The Study of Ethics (1894). 
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join all of these men as anti-formalist revolutionaries. I want now 
to turn to some concrete expressions of this attitude in their early 
writings, and in this way to clarify as well as confirm my contention. 


I. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 

Because Holmes was the oldest of these men, and because he was 
the first of them to present a mature and clear statement of his 
position, I want to treat him first. I want particularly to consider 
some of the more general aspects of his work The Common Law 
(1881) in order to focus upon its important roéle in the revolt 
against formalism. 

His purpose, Holmes tells us on the first page, is to present ‘‘a 
general view of the subject.’’ And then, as if to dissociate himself 
from a view which he might have expected his readers to assign to 
him, he announces that ‘‘other tools are needed besides logic’’ in 
order to accomplish this task.” May we infer that there were some 
expositors of the common law who believed that only logic was 
necessary as a tool? I doubt it, but certainly there were some who 
conceived logic as the fundamental tool."* Of what logic is Holmes 
speaking? If it were not for the fact that he published his book in 
1881 when the world was being swamped with two-volume studies 
in idealistic logic, such a question might not be raised. But I raise 
it only to make explicit the fact that he was not referring to these 
works or to the discipline which they claimed to expound, but rather 
that he had in mind traditional Aristotelian logic. It was syllogistic 
logic that did not suffice for presenting a general view of the Com- 
mon Law. Moreover, we can be sure that Holmes was not rejecting 
Aristotelian logic because of any failures which might be remedied 
by modern, mathematical logic. Of the latter he knew almost noth. 
ing, and in it he had little interest."* No enrichment of syllogistic 

10 The Common Law (Boston, 1881), 1. 

11 John Stuart Mill, in his essay on Austin, says, “The purpose of Bentham 
was to investigate principles from which to decide what laws ought to exist—what 
legal rights, and legal duties or obligations, are fit to be established among man- 
kind. This was also the ultimate end of Mr. Austin’s speculations; but the subject 
of his special labors was theoretically distinet, though subsidiary, and practically 
indispensable, to the former. It was what may be called the logic of law” (my 
italies). “Austin on Jurisprudence,” Dissertations and Discussions, IV. “Juris- 
prudence, thus understood, is not so much a science of law, as the application of logie 
to law.” Ibid., 167. 

12 Holmes, like Dewey, never had a very high opinion of formal constructions. 
In a letter to Pollock he has the following to say of Hohfeld’s attempt to classify 
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logic in the modern manner would have changed the situation for 
Holmes’s purposes. It was simply his conviction that deductive 
logic did not suffice, no matter how enriched. Holmes was not 
about to give a list of legal axioms in the manner of Euclid and 
promptly to deduce theorems with the help of logic. If this were 
his sole purpose, logic would have been the sole tool necessary in 
addition to the legal principles expressed in his axioms. But on 
this he says: ‘‘The law embodies the story of a nation’s develop- 
ment through many centuries, and it cannot be dealt with as if it 
contained only the axioms and corollaries of a book of mathe- 
maties.’”** 

We see at once the historical emphasis in Holmes. It is because 
the law embodies the history of a nation that it cannot be treated 
deductively. Although Holmes does not explicitly formulate them, 
we may indicate at least two questions which are introduced by his 
statement, in order to be clearer about what he is saying. (1) Can 
we formulate the law accepted at a given time in a deductive fash- 
ion, beginning with legal axioms or fundamental principles? (2) 
Has the law in its actual historical course developed in a logico- 
deductive manner? In other words, did the axioms, for example, 
reveal themselves to man before the theorems? Now we must not 
forget that in this place Holmes is concerned with the latter ques- 
tion, and his answer is that we cannot explain legal history in terms 
of logical processes alone. Legal history does not unfold as if it 
were created by a logician. The life of the law has not been logic in 
this sense."* He follows this statement with a statement of other 
factors to which we must refer if we are to understand why and how 
certain legal rules were developed: ‘‘The felt necessities of the 





jural relations: “Hohfeld was as you surmise an ingenious gent, making, as I judge 
from flying glimpses, pretty good and keen distinctions of the kind that are more 
needed by a lower grade of lawyer than they are by you and me. I think all those 
systematic schematisms rather bores; and now Kocurek in the Illinois Law Review 
and elsewhere adds epicycles—and I regard him civilly but as I have written don’t 
care much for the whole machinery.” Holmes-Pollock Correspondence, I, 64. 

18 The Common Law, 1. 

%*7 am not suggesting that Holmes was not interested in the first question. 
Indeed he has considered it too. But I wish to suggest that the anti-formalism in 
The Common Law was the product of a negative answer to the second question. On 
this point it may be instructive to examine Mill’s comparison of Maine and Austin. 
The latter is the logician of the law; the former investigates “not properly the 
philosophy of law, but the philosophy of the history of law.” Dissertations and 
Discussions, IV, 161-64. 
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time, the prevalent moral and political theories, intuitions of public 
policy, avowed or unconscious, even the prejudices which judges 
share with their fellow-men, have a good deal more to do than the 
syllogism in determining the rules by which men should be gov- 
erned.’’ The theory, we see, is predominantly a theory in the 
philosophy of the history of law, to use Mill’s phrase in describing 
Maine’s work. And it is anti-formalistic insofar as it rejects a cer- 
tain theory of the development of the law, the theory that it evolved 
in accordance with a logical pattern."* What Holmes insists is 
that the law does not develop as formally as some thinkers have 
maintained. 

The positive implications of this attack on formalism are fairly 
obvious. Holmes is led to an intensive study of the history and 
theories of legislation in order to explain the meanings of certain 
legal terms and rules and why they emerged when they did. The 
first chapter of The Common Law, for example, is an exercise in 
historical explanation: it is a study of early forms of liability in 
order to show that they are rooted in passion and vengeance. The 
entire study, the details of which we need not consider, is permeated 
with an historical outlook, specifically with the spirit of epoch-mak- 
ing work in anthropology. The Common Law followed the publi- 
cation of E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture by ten years, and the 
impact of the latter was still considerable. Not only is Tylor cited 
on certain factual questions** but some of his general ideas are also 
absorbed. For example, Holmes remarks on what he calls a very 

1° Tt should be pointed out that although Holmes would probably answer the 
first question in the negative, it is not at all clear that this is entailed by a negative 
answer to the second. One might formulate the two questions with the word 
in place of “law” and conclude that the answer to the second is no, but 
that the answer to the first is yes. The entire question of Holmes’s attitude toward 
logie in the law is a difficult one. Fearful of the effect that some of his statements 
may have had in furthering irrationality and illogicality, philosophers like Dewey 
and Morris R. Cohen have tried to interpret these statements in a manner consistent 
with their own views. See Dewey’s “Justice Holmes and the Liberal Mind,” New 
Republic, 53 (1928), 210-12 (reprinted in Dewey’s Characters and Events), and 
Cohen’s “Justice Holmes,” New Republic, 82 (1935), 206-09. Other problems are 
raised concerning his relations with C. C. Langdell, often described as the great 
exponent of inductive methods in the law and yet someone of whom Holmes says: 
“. . . to my mind he [Langdell] represents the powers of darkness. He is all for 
logic and hates any referenve to anything outside of it. . . .” Holmes-Pollock Cor- 
respondence, I, 17 (letter written in 1881). 

16 The Common Law, 11. 
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‘‘ecommon phenomenon,’’ and one which is ‘‘very familiar to the 
student of history’’: 

The customs, beliefs, or needs of a primitive time establish a rule or 
formula. In the course of centuries the custom, belief, or necessity disap- 
pears, but the rule remains. The reason which gave rise to the rule has been 
forgotten, and ingenious minds set themselves to inquire how it is to be 
accounted for. Some ground of policy is thought of, which seems to explain 
it and to reconcile it with the present state of things; and then the rule 
adapts itself to the new reasons which have been found for it, and enters on 
a new career. The old form receives a new content, and in time even the 
form modifies itself to fit the meaning which it has received.** 

The point of view expressed here is closely related to Tylor’s 
conception of survival, treated at length in chapters 3 and 4 of 
Primitive Culture. In the case of Tylor, the study of primitive 
culture is motivated, in part, by a desire to ferret out just those 
elements of his own culture which are mere survivals of a more 
backward and less civilized age. The study of the past is not 
archaeological or antiquarian for Tylor. He urges that we try to 
get rid of those practices which have nothing to commend them 
but the fact that they are survivals of the past. It is for this reason 
that he concludes his great work with the following statement: 

[t is a harsher, and at times even painful office of ethnography to expose 
the remains of crude old culture which have passed into harmful supersti- 
tion, and to mark these out for destruction. Yet this work, if less genial, 
is not less urgently needful for the good of mankind. Thus active at once in 
aiding progress and removing hindrance, the science of culture is essentially 
a reformer’s science.'* 

Tylor’s conception of the science of culture as a reformer’s 
science must be underscored if we are to appreciate the link between 
the historicism and the liberalism of our American thinkers. 
Tylor’s view shows conclusively that historicism is not necessarily 
associated with a veneration of the past. Here the study of the past 
is construed as instrumental to the solution of present problems— 
the elimination of contemporary irrationality. The student of the 
past need not have a stake in the past.’” If the example of Marx 

17 Tbhid., 5. 

18 Primitive Culture, lst Am. ed. (1874), II, 453. 

1° At a later date Holmes explicitly announced his sympathy with this point 
of view when he said: “It is revolting to have no better reason for a rule of law 
than so it was said in the time of Henry IV.” “The Path of the Law” (1897), 
Collected Legal Papers, 187. 
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is not sufficient to show this, certainly that of Tylor is worth men- 
tioning. This fact is of great value in helping us to understand the 
evolutionary and historical orientation of Holmes, Veblen, Dewey, 
Beard, and Robinson. It helps us distinguish the motivation of 
their historicism and organicism from that of European reaction- 
aries in the nineteenth century. 


Il. John Dewey 

In 1882, one year after the publication of The Common Law, 
Dewey’s first published contribution to philosophy appeared. With 
it he began a series of investigations in philosophy and psychology 
under the influence of British neo-idealism which was to continue 
until the emergence of his distinctly instrumentalist, pragmatist, 
or experimentalist outlook.*” Dewey was even more anti-formalist 
than Holmes. Under the influence of George S. Morris, his teacher 
at Johns Hopkins, he came to scorn the epistemology of the British 
empiricists, and to single out for attack their dualistic separation of 
mind from the object of knowledge. This separation was con- 
strued by Dewey as ‘‘formal’’ and ‘‘mechanical’’ and hence at- 
tacked in the manner of Hegel. The ‘‘New Psychology’’ was a 
movement, according to Dewey, which was to free psychology from 
the analytical dissections of associationism.** Hegel provided him 
with the concept of a universal consciousness which embraced 
everything and which provided the link between individual con- 
sciousness and the objects of knowledge, the link which supposedly 
showed them to be more than formally related. The objective mind 
of idealism was made central,” and as Dewey tells us later, it was 
the ancestor of his insistence upon the ‘‘ power exercised by cultural 
environment in shaping . . . ideas, beliefs, and intellectual atti- 
tudes.’”* It was this which united him with the spirit of The 
Common Law—this emphasis on the need for regarding human 
action (in Holmes the special case of legal action) as part of what 
Dewey later called a ‘‘cultural matrix.’’ Although Holmes was 
not an Hegelian, I think there is no doubt that he and Dewey were 
motivated by similar considerations in their attack on formalism. 
In the light of this great similarity in their early years, their mutual 

2° T have treated this period in detail in The Origin of Dewey’s Instrumentalism. 

21“The New Psychology,” Andover Review (Sept. 1884), 278-89. 

22 John Dewey, Psychology (1887). 

*8 Quoted in Volume I of the Library of Living Philosophers, (ed. P. Schilpp), 
18. 
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respect in later years and the convergence of pragmatism and legal 
realism should occasion little surprise.“ It was in the eighties that 
Dewey was also attacking formal logic.” Now Holmes was no 
admirer of Hegel’s Logic; certainly he would not have agreed that 
it represented ‘‘the quintessence of scientific spirit,’’? as Dewey 
maintained in 1891. But the classic excerpt from The Common Law 
about the life of the law not being logic can be matched with several 
from Dewey, the most striking being Dewey’s claim in 1891 that 
formal logic was ‘‘ fons et origo malorum in philosophy.’ 

In addition to sharing Holmes’s attitude toward the role of 
formal logic, and to what I have called cultural organicism, Dewey 
shared Holmes’s respect for the historical or genetic method.” I 
have already stated briefly how this functioned in Holmes’s early 
work. I want to turn now to its position in the early work of Dewey. 
In Dewey’s thought the use of genetic method is positively moti- 
vated, whereas his opposition to formalism is the product of a 
polemic on Hegelian grounds against British empiricism. I do not 

24 The connections between the later Holmes and the later Dewey are well 
known. Indeed something of a literature has already grown up on the intellectual 
links between pragmatism and legal realism. The most recent contribution to this 
is H. W. Schneider’s History of American Philosophy (ch. 41). Dewey has written 
of Holmes in several places (see M. H. Thomas, A Bibliography of the Writings of 
John Dewey). Holmes’s admiration for Dewey is expressed throughout the 
Holmes-Pollock correspondence and also in H. C. Shriver, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: His Book Notices and Uncollected Letters and Papers. On some aspects 
of their intellectual links see M. H. Fisch, “Mr. Justice Holmes, the Prediction 
Theory of the Law, and Pragmatism,” Journal of Philosophy (1942), 85-97. It 
has never been observed, so far as I know, that Dewey was familiar with Holmes’s 
The Common Law quite early, citing it in his The Study of Ethics: A Syllabus 
(1894) for Holmes’s treatment of legal motive and the “external standard.” It is 
also interesting to examine in this connection Dewey’s early essay “Austin’s Theory 
of Sovereignty,” Political Science Quarterly, IX (1894), 31-52. In the latter 
Dewey criticizes Austin in a manner quite consistent with what I have called or- 
ganicism. He objects to his view that “the residence of sovereignty can be found 
in a definitely limited portion of political society” (42), and also objects to it for 
making “a complete gap between the social forces which determine government and 
that government itself” (43). There is a related attack on Maine in “The Ethies of 
Democracy” (1888) cited above. 

25 Dewey, “The Present Position of Logical Theory,” Monist, II (1891), 1-17. 

26 Tbid., 3. The community which is expressed by these outbursts against 
formal logie does a good deal to explain the ease with which Roscoe Pound has 
united Dewey, Hegel, and Holmes in his own attacks on mechanical jurisprudence. 

27 For a discussion of certain other aspects of this tendency in American 
thought, see Schneider, op. cit., ch. 33. 
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mean that the historicism to which I have referred has no connec- 
tions with his Hegelianism. What I wish to emphasize is the fact 
that his Hegelianism directed him against formalism, but that his 
Darwinism came later as a support to those tendencies in his 
thought which had already grown out of contact with idealism. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find his use of genetic method taking 
on an evolutionary cast. For this reason we find among his earliest 
contributions which are historicist in character, attempts to ap- 
proach morality from an evolutionary point of view—e.g., his at- 
tempt in the paper ‘‘The Evolutionary Method as Applied to 
Morality.’”* This concern not only links him to Holmes but also 
to Veblen, as we shall see when we examine the latter’s regretful 
complaint in 1898 that economics was not then an evolutionary 
science. 

Dewey’s application of evolutionary method to morality is not 
only useful for establishing his connection with Holmes and Veblen; 
it also helps us to see some of the ties between his experimentalism 
and his historicism, between his early Hegelian emphasis on change 
and history and his later pragmatic emphasis on experiment and 
control. In expounding the nature of evolutionary method he tries 
to formulate the sense in which experimental method is itself 
genetic. His answer is rather simple. In conducting experiments 
on the nature of water, to use Dewey’s example, we perform certain 
acts of mixture and we see that water is formed as a consequence. 
The entire process is one in which water is ‘‘ brought into being.”’ 
The experimental process, therefore, is viewed as genetic in char- 
acter, precisely because it ‘‘brings into being’’ certain phenomena 
as a result of experimental manipulation. Now there are some do- 
mains, Dewey thought at the time, in which experimental control 
is impossible. We are able to use experiment in chemistry, he 
argues, but we cannot apply it to ‘‘those facts with which ethical 
science is concerned. ‘*We cannot,’’ he says, ‘‘take a present 
case of parental care, or of a child’s untruthfulness, and cut it into 
sections or tear it into physical pieces, or subject it to chemical 
analysis.’’ What we can do, however, is study ‘‘ how it came to be 
what it is,’’ that is, study it historically. History, therefore, is 
construed as ‘‘the only available substitute for experiment,’’ ac- 
cording to Dewey. ‘‘The early periods present us in their relative 
*8 Philosophical Review, XI (1902). 

29 Tbid., 113. 
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crudeness and simplicity with a substitute for the artificial opera- 
tion of an experiment: following the phenomenon into the more 
complicated and refined form which it assumes later, is a substitute 
for the synthesis of experiment.’’ 

We see then that for Dewey at this time history was the only 
available substitute for experiment and, moreover, experiment it- 
self was a kind of historical enterprise. Now the notion of history 
as a possible substitute for experiment was not original with 
Dewey; in fact the whole discussion is reminiscent of the kind of 
discussion one finds in A System of Logic, especially where Mill 
considers the various methods—experimental or chemical, physical 
or direct deductive, historical or inverse deductive—and their ap- 
plicability in the social sciences.* Mill also concluded that experi- 
ment was not possible in at least one of the ‘‘moral sciences,’’ 
namely economics, but he argued that the best substitute was the 
abstract-deductive method, and not history. That Mill and Dewey 
should have divided in this way is quite understandable in the light 
of Dewey’s avowed opposition to formalism. It is important to 
see, moreover, how this permits us to bring Veblen into the picture. 
For it was precisely this aspect of Mill’s methodology which Veblen 
attacked in his own critique of classical economics. And Veblen, 
like Dewey, appeals to history, to the need for an ‘‘evolutionary 
science.”’ 


III. Thorstein Veblen 

Like Holmes and Dewey, Veblen was strongly influenced by new 
developments in anthropology. If anything, he was more interested 
and more learned in that field than they were. So strong was this 
influence that he begins his famous attack” on all previous schools 
of economics by approving the following statement: ‘‘ Anthropology 
is destined to revolutionize the political and the social sciences as 
radically as bacteriology has revolutionized the science of medi- 
eine.’’ But economics, he complained, was not then in tune with 
this new note. In short, it was not an evolutionary science. 

Now what, according to Veblen, is an evolutionary science? 
What was he opposing? To understand this we might best turn to 
John Stuart Mill for the light he sheds on Veblen’s lament, and in 

8° See Book VI of the Logic, entitled “On the Logic of the Moral Sciences,” 
in which these various methods are compared. 

31“Why is economies not an evolutionary science?” (1898), reprinted in The 
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Place of Science in Modern Civilization. 
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this way observe concretely how he represents, with Bentham and 
Austin, the ideology against which so many of the pioneers of 
American social science revolted. The doctrine of economic method 
associated with Mill is well expressed in the System of Logic, but 
it is even more sharply defined in a brilliant essay which he wrote 
in 1829 when he was twenty-three years old, ‘‘On the Definition of 
Political Economy; and the Method of Investigation Proper to 
It.’’*** For Mill, political economy is to be distinguished from what 
he calls social economy or speculative politics—the latter treating 
‘*the whole of man’s nature as modified by the social state.’’ 
Political economy is rather a branch of social economy because it 
does not deal with the whole of man’s nature. It is concerned with 
man ‘‘solely as a being who desires to possess wealth, and who is 
sapable of judging of the comparative efficacy of means for attain- 
ing that end.’’** ‘‘It predicts only such of the phenomena of the 
social state as take place in consequence of the pursuit of wealth. 
It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive ; 
except those which may be regarded as perpetually antagonizing 
principles to the desire of wealth, namely, aversion to labor, and 
the desire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgences.’’* The 
important point in Mill’s statement of the nature of political econ- 
omy is his use of the subjunctive conditional mode of assertion in 
the following passage: ‘‘ Political economy considers mankind as 
occupied solely in acquiring and consuming wealth; and aims at 
showing what is the course of action into which mankind, living in 
a state of society, would [my italics] be impelled, if [my italics] 
that motive, except in the degree in which it is checked by the two 
perpetual counter-motives above, were [my italics] absolute ruler 
of all their actions.’*** I emphasize the subjunctive mood of the 
statement, for it is clear that Mill is not saying that in fact the 
pursuit of wealth is the sole motive of man. Indeed he goes on to 
say that the economist does not put this forth as a description of 
man’s actual behavior. He denies that any ‘‘political economist 
was ever so absurd as to suppose that mankind are really thus 
constituted.’’** But future critics of Mill, preéminently Veblen and 
%2 This appears in Mill’s Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy. 
83 Ibid., 137. 
54 Tbid., pp. 137-38. 
35 Tdem. 
36 Thid., 139. 
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his followers, have treated this view of the economic man as though 
it were an unconditional assertion in the indicative mood about 
man’s actual psychology. We can see, therefore, why Veblen re- 
jects the view and why he should find himself in agreement with 
Dewey on this point. For Veblen this is the acme of ‘‘faulty psy- 
chology,’’ and what is worse than a faulty psychology for an in- 
stitutionalist? It is simply not true to say that man is governed 
by this single motive (even where the qualifications about counter- 
motives are made). And since this is an ‘‘assumption’’ of classical 
economics which is false, everything which is ‘‘deduced’’ from it is 
suspect in the eyes of Veblenian. 

There are other aspects of Mill’s methodology of economics 
which contribute to an understanding of what was troubling Veblen. 
Mill suggests that the economist ought to treat man much as the 
astronomer treats planets. The astronomer frequently talks about 
what would happen to a planet if it were not subject to the sun’s 
attraction. (This, of course, occurs when he considers it as a 
particle subject only to Newton’s first law of motion.) In this 
sense, Mill says, he abstracts and considers the planet as if it were 
a body outside the sun’s gravitational field (although he knows it 
is not). Just as astronomers pursue this method successfully, so, 
it is urged, may economists. By considering first how men would 
behave if they were simply dominated by a single motive, Mill be- 
lieves that economists will come to a good approximation of how 
they do in fact behave. ‘‘This approximation,’’ he points out, ‘‘is 
then to be corrected by making proper allowance for the effects of 
any impulses of a different description, which can be shown to 
interfere with the result in any particular case.’’*’ 

There can be no doubt that this was the tradition against which 
Veblen was rebelling when he rejected the method of classical eco- 
nomics. I don’t think he ever clearly formulated for himself the 
methodological tenets of Mill in a way that left them defensible, 
but it was a doctrine of this kind that he rejected. I say of this kind, 
not to exclude the possibility that there were classical economists 
who were less able than Mill in methodology and less cautious about 
what they asserted about the actual psychology of man. In any 
“ase, it should be evident that classical economics was formalistic 
for Veblen in a sense related to that in which formal logic was 
formalistic for Dewey, and Austin’s jurisprudence was formalistic 
' Ibid., 140. 
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for Holmes. Dewey in his earliest attacks on it construed formal 
logic as a description of how we think, and contemptuously dis- 
missed it. Holmes insisted that when we study law ‘‘we are not 
studying a mystery but a well-known profession,’’ and what could 
be more mysterious than the abstract dicta of Austin, formally con- 
ceived and having nothing to do with the ‘‘ bad man’’—the man who 
pays the lawyer to advise him how to keep out of jail? It is for this 
reason that Holmes, Dewey, and Veblen found themselves arrayed 
against three apostles of empiricism—Bentham, Mill, and Austin— 
and for an ironic reason—they thought they weren’t empirical 
enough! 

When Veblen complained that economics was not an evolution- 
ary science he was voicing precisely this attitude. Now what was 
evolutionary science as Veblen understood it? In his essay on it 
he is, unfortunately, too occupied with asserting that all the tra- 
ditional schools were not evolutionary, and little concerned with 
saying what an evolutionary science is. He insists that some things 
which might be expected to make a science evolutionary really don’t. 
Hence the historical school—Schmoller, Hildebrand, Ashley, Cliffe- 
Leslie—was ‘‘realistic’’ insofar as it dealt with ‘‘facts,’’ but this 
is not enough, according to Veblen. They fail, in his opinion, to 
formulate a theory concerning those facts. For him an evolution- 
ary science must present a ‘‘theory of a process, of an unfolding 
sequence.’”** When he comes to the classical economists he finds 
that even where they do refer to empirical data, and even where 
they try to present a theory of process, they still fall short of the 
evolutionary ideal.** What, then, is the difference? As we press 

38 Veblen, op. cit., 58; see also J. K. Ingram, A History of Political Economy, 
on the “realism” of the historical school, esp. 213 (N. Y. edition, 1888). For a 
recent discussion see H. Grossman, “The Evolutionist Revolt Against Classical 
Economies,” The Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 51, Nos. 5 and 6 (1943); this 
treats the revolts in France and England. H. W. Schneider considers Veblen in 
his diseussion of genetic social philosophy in America, op. cit., ch. 33. 

3° Naturally, some members of the classical school were sensitive to the growing 
historicism of the nineteenth century and made many attempts to connect with this 
tendency, e.g., Mill’s attempt to deal with dynamics in the Political Economy. But 
evolutionists and historicists were not satisfied with these overtures. Veblen’s 
attitude on this point is very similar to Dewey’s attitude toward the “inductive 
logicians” of the nineteenth century—e.g., Jevons and Venn—who tried to go 
beyond formal logic to formulate a theory of scientifie method, ostensibly a goal he 
shared with them. Thus Dewey says, “that whereas we might expect ‘empirical 
logic to advance beyond formal logic, it virtually continues the conception of 
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on we find a statement to the effect that the difference is one of 
‘*spiritual attitude’’—a rather tender expression for one so tough- 
minded as Veblen. We press further and find that what he is 
disturbed about in the classical economists is their addiction to 
natural law. He is opposed to their formulating an ideal situation 
and generalizing about that situation without attending to actual 
economic facts. In some of Veblen’s writings this amounts to an 
objection to the use of a subjunctive conditional like that used by 
Mill. We cannot, Veblen seems to urge, use hypotheses like ‘‘If 
man were subject to only one motive,’’ ‘‘If perfect competition pre- 
vailed,’’ because they are false. At other times Veblen seems to be 
objecting not so much to the use of such hypotheses in science but 
rather to the fact that certain classical economists also had a moral 
attitude toward them. They thought either that they formulated 
socially and morally desirable states, or that society was tending 
toward those states. In both cases Veblen held that some kind of 
belief in natural law was present. The first alternative involved a 
moral judgment on society ; the second a faith in progress. 

We may become a little clearer about Veblen’s objection if we 
compare the situation of the student of mechanics with that of the 
classical political economist. The former tells us how the distance 
fallen by a freely falling body depends on the time it takes to fall. 
He points out, of course, that this law holds only in a vacuum. Thus 
far his procedure is analogous to that of the economist who insists 
that his laws hold only for economic vacuums, so to speak—cases 
where only one motive is in operation. But the physicist does not 
add: ‘‘ And indeed the vacuum is a highly prized state,’’ or ‘‘The 
atmosphere tends more and more toward a vacuum.’’ But the 
analogous economist, according to Veblen, not only used ideal con- 
cepts like ‘‘economic man’’ and ‘‘perfect competition,’’ but also 
admired these kinds of men and states of society, and looked upon 
them as ends toward which man and society were moving. 

Thus far we have considered Veblen’s attack on the use of ab- 
straction in classical economics, but we have not considered his at- 
titude toward the use of a priori method in economics. To under- 
stand this we must return to Mill’s view. 

Mill distinguished between two types of minds—the practicals 





thought as itself empty and formal, which characterizes scholastic logic.” “The 
Present Position of Logical Theory,” Monist, II, 5; White, The Origin of Dewey’s 
Instrumentalism, 91. 
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and the theorists, as he called them. The difference between them 
may be exhibited by an illustration. Suppose we were faced with 
the following question: Are absolute kings likely to employ the 
powers of government for the welfare or for the oppression of their 
subjects? How would the practicals go about settling it? They 
would try, Mill says, to examine the conduct of particular despotic 
monarchs in history and to find out how they behaved. But the 
theorists, he says, ‘‘would contend that an observation of the ten- 
dencies which human nature has manifested in the variety of situ- 
ations in which human beings have been placed, especially observa- 
tion of what passes in our own minds, warrants us in inferring that 
a human being in the situation of a despotic king will make a bad 
use of power; and that this circumstance would lose nothing of 
certainty even if absolute kings never existed, or if history fur- 
nished us with no information of the manner in which they had 
conducted themselves.’*° The practical uses the a posteriori 
method, the theorist the a priori method.” 

We see how Mill regarded economics as both abstract and a 
priort in method. Abstract because it abstracted one aspect of 
man’s behavior and tried to discover how he would behave if he had 
only one motive; a priori because it avoided the laborious and 
painstaking methods of statistical research. To verify hypotheses 
by reference to history was for Mill ‘‘not the business of science at 
all, but the application of science.’’ It should be evident why Mill’s 
doctrine was opposed by historicism and institutionalism. It is 
plain how Dewey’s early views also ran counter to Mill’s. Dewey’s 
suggestion that we use history as a substitute for experiment where 
the latter is not available was clearly the method of the ‘‘practi- 
eal’’ for Mill—an appellation which the later Dewey would have 
accepted gladly. 

It is evident now, I hope, how much the historical, evolutionary, 

*° Mill, “On the Definition of Political Eeonomy,” loc. cit., 142-43. 

*! This distinction, it must be urged in fairness to Mill, is not based upon the 
fact that one method “appeals to experience” and that the other does not. Mill 
is anxious to disown any mysticism, authoritarianism or dogmatism. With refer- 
ence to the phrase “a priori” he says in this essay: “We are aware that this ex- 
pression is sometimes used to characterize a supposed mode of philosophizing which 
does not profess to be founded upon experience at all. But we are not acquainted 
with any mode of philosophizing, on political subjects at least, to which such a 
description is fairly applicable.” A similar point is made in the System of Logic, 
Book VI, Chapter IX, section 1. 
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cultural attitude united Dewey and Veblen against the abstract and 
a priort method of Mill. It is also clear why American thinkers 
rejected so much of the ‘‘empiricism’’ of Bentham and Mill :— 
because they were revolting against the least empirical elements of 
the tradition—a priorism, abstractionism, the felicific calculus, the 
formal jurisprudence of Austin. The grounds of Veblen’s rejection 
of the method of classical economics are very similar to those which 
led Dewey to reject what he called scholastic formalism in psy- 
chology and logic. They also resemble the considerations which led 
Holmes to reject the so-called mechanical theory of the law as 
existing in advance and awaiting the judge’s discovery of it. 
Furthermore, to complete the pattern, Veblen also turns to history 
and culture, to a cross-sectional study of the institutional context 
of economic behavior as well as to a study of the temporal develop- 
ment of society.** Like Dewey and Holmes he looks to temporal 
antecedents and cultural concomitants. For this reason we may say 
that Dewey, Holmes, and Veblen are united in an attempt to destroy 
what they conceive as three fictions—the logical, legal and economic 
man. In this way they begin a tradition in recent American thought 
which Beard and Robinson continued in political science and 
history. 


IV. James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard 

The connections between Robinson, Beard, and the revolt 
against formalism are evident as early as 1908—the year in which 
they delivered lectures on politics and history respectively at Co- 
lumbia University, in a series devoted to science, philosophy, and 
art.** Considered in terms of the revolt, Robinson’s work is an 
expression of historicism, the evolutionary movement in social sci- 
ence, and genetic method. Robinson was anxious to establish the 
scientific character of history, but at the same time to distinguish 
his own from Ranke’s version of scientific method in history.** Ac- 

*2In addition to Dorfman’s book see the recent study of John S. Gambs, 
Beyond Supply and Demand: A Reappraisal of Institutional Economics. This 
last came to my attention after this paper was prepared. For a succinct state- 
ment on Veblen’s “system” see K. L. Anderson, “The Unity of Veblen’s Theoretical 
System,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 48 (1933). Naturally there is an enor- 
mous literature on Veblen, but I cite only items of general interest, especially since 
I am concerned only with a segment of Veblen’s career. 

*3 Dewey delivered a lecture entitled “Ethics” in the series. 

44 For a recent discussion of the attitudes of American historians on this ques- 
tion and others, see Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Com- 
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cording to Robinson the earliest historians from Thucydides to 
Macaulay and Ranke examined the past ‘‘with a view of amusing, 
edifying, or comforting the reader.’’ None of these motives, how- 
ever, can be described as scientific, according to Robinson. He says: 


To scan the past with the hope of discovering recipes for the making of 
statesmen and warriors, of discrediting the pagan gods, of showing that 
Catholic or Protestant is right, of exhibiting the stages of self-realization of 
the Weltgeist, of demonstrating that Liberty emerged from the forests of 
Germany, never to return thither,—none of these motives are scientific al- 
though they may go hand in hand with much sound scholarship. But by 
the middle of the nineteenth century the muse of history, semper mutabile, 
began to fall under the potent spell of natural science. She was no longer 
satisfied to celebrate the deeds of heroes and nations with the lyre and shrill 
flute on the breeze-swept slopes of Helicon; she no longer durst attempt to 
vindicate the ways of God to man. She had already come to recognize that 
she was ill-prepared for her undertakings and had begun to spend her morn- 
ings in the library, collating manuscripts and making lists of variant read- 
ings. She aspired to do even more and began to talk of raising her chaotic 
mass of information to the rank of a science.*® 


It is evident from this passage that Robinson was anxious to 
free historical research from moralism and estheticism, and this 
concern links him with Holmes and Veblen in their attempt to dis- 
tinguish their disciplines from morals; it is also connected with the 
early (though not the later) views of Beard, who held in 1908 that 
‘*it is not the function of the student of politics to praise or condemn 
institutions or theories, but to expound them; and thus for 
scientific purposes it is separated from theology, ethics, and 
patriotism. ’”*® 

We must remember that this a-moralism occurs at a time when 
the confusion of factual and ethical questions was usually viewed 
as an instrument of conservatism and reaction. Objectivity was 
eagerly sought. Social theorists wanted to expose, to rake the 
facts, and so they were moved by a desire to achieve scientific status. 





mittee on Historiography, published by the Social Science Research Council, es- 
pecially chapter II by J. H. Randall, Jr., and Geo. Haines IV, “Controlling As- 
sumptions in the Practice of American Historians” (1946). 

*° History (New York, Columbia University Press, 1908); also see J. H. 
Robinson, The New History, 43-44, where this essay is reprinted, with alterations. 

*® Politics (New York, Columbia University Press, 1908), 14-15. We must 
note here the difference between this and Beard’s later view concerning the relation 
between ethies and social science as expressed in The Nature of the Social Sciences. 
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Indeed, on this point they were not so violently opposed to the 
tradition of Bentham, Mill, and Austin. Like the Utilitarians, they 
were part of a reforming movement, and they too sought to dis- 
tinguish between what was and what ought-to-have-been. Never- 
theless it should be remembered that the desire to make this dis- 
tinction was not regarded as incompatible with the view that moral 
judgments are theoretically capable of empirical verification. Cer- 
tainly this was Dewey’s view at the time.“ 

Although Robinson was anxious to exclude moral considerations 
from the writing of history, he was also anxious to go beyond a 
mere report of what actually happened. Past historians, he says, 
‘‘did take some pains to find out how things really were—wie es 
eigentlich gewesen, to use Ranke’s famous dictum.’** Moreover, 
he says, ‘‘to this extent they were scientific, although their motives 
were mainly literary, moral, or religious.’’ What they failed to do, 
however, was to ‘‘try to determine how things had come about—wie 
es eigentlich geworden.’’ And so Robinson concludes that history 
has remained for two or three thousand years a record of past 
events—a definition, he says, which still satisfies ‘‘the thoughtless.’’ 
**It is one thing to describe what once was; it is quite another to 
attempt to determine how it came about.’’ 

Robinson’s view of history as itself a genetic account of how 
things come to be emphasized the concept of development, and was 
therefore part of the movement I have called historicism. It was 
quite like Holmes’s conception of history as something which 
furnished explanations of the emergence and meaning of legal 
rules; it was wholly sympathetic with Veblen’s critique of the 
historical school; it was like Dewey’s view of history as a statement 
of ‘‘how the thing came to be as it is.’’, How did it compare with 
Beard’s view? Let us turn to the latter’s lecture on Politics, 
delivered in the same year, in the same place, and before much the 
same audience. 

Beard’s major complaint about his predecessors revolved about 
their error in studying juridical-formal relations in the abstract 
without attention to their roots in the social process. He warns his 
audience that ‘‘official acts are not really separable from other 

*7 See, for example, his “Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of 
Morality,” Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, First Series, III 
(Chicago, 1903), 113-39. This was recently reprinted in Dewey’s Problems of Men 
(New York, 1945). 


48 History, 15. 
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actions of the governmental agents themselves or from many of the 
actions of the citizens at large.’’** Political facts are organically 
related to the social process as a whole. ‘‘The jural test of what 
constitutes a political action draws a dividing line where none 
exists in fact, and consequently any study of government that 
neglects the disciplines of history, economics, and sociology will 
lack in reality what it gains in precision. Man as a political animal 
acting upon political, as distinguished from more vital and powerful 
motives, is the most unsubstantial of all abstractions. The recogni- 
tion of this truth has induced students of politics to search in many 
fields for a surer foothold than law alone can afford.’*® And now 
just one more quotation to give the flavor of Beard’s early concep- 
tion of political science: ‘‘ We are coming to realize that a science 
dealing with man has no special field of data all to itself, but is 
rather merely a way of looking at the same thing—a view of a cer- 
tain aspect of human action. The human being is not essentially 
different when he is depositing his ballot from what he is in the 
counting house or at the work bench. In the place of a ‘natural’ 
man, an ‘economic’ man, a ‘religious’ man, or a ‘political’ man, we 
now observe the whole man participating in the work of govern- 
ment.’”” 

Robinson and Beard taken together present us with a historicist 
view of history and an organic view of political science. The con- 
nection with the others is only too obvious. In the case of Beard, 
moreover, even the influence of some of the others is evident. He 
was younger than they and his work appeared later. I need only 
point to the fact that he cites Holmes, Pound, Goodnow, and Bentley 
in the Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913) in order 
to show the intimate ties between his own cultural organicism and 
that of the key figures in some of the most important intellectual 
trends of the century—legal realism, sociological jurisprudence, 
pragmatism. Many of them, of course, did not accept the main 
thesis of his book on the Constitution; for example, Holmes did 
not.°? But this must not obscure for us the broad grounds on which 
Beard was united with the rest in a struggle against what I have 
called formalism and in an attempt to break down artificial barriers 
between the social disciplines. Like them he embarked on a histori- 
cal and cultural study of man. 

49 Politics, 5. 

5° Thid., 6. 

51 Tbid., 6. 

52 Holmes-Pollock Correspondence, I, 237; II, 222-23. 
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The purpose of the present essay is simple. I have tried to de- 
scribe in some detail a particular affinity in the early work of some 
of our outstanding American social thinkers. I have insisted that 
they were united in a common revolt against formalism which cul- 
minated in an emphasis on historical and cultural factors. This 
not only helps us understand some of their early doctrines but also 
accounts for a good deal of their mutual attachment in later years. 
I have not been concerned here with the value of their work or the 
work of their disciples.** Their predilection in favor of history 
and culture as central concepts explains a good deal of their 
breadth. They necessarily spread themselves as a consequence of 
their methodological credos, and so we find Holmes the most 
erudite and philosophical lawyer of his day; Veblen a sociologist, 
anthropologist, and economist; Dewey a psychologist and educator 
as well as a philosopher; Beard an historian and political scientist. 
For this reason (and others) they tower among their contem- 
poraries in American social thought of the twentieth century. 
Their example has had many effects, some of which have been 
salutary, others questionable. This essay has indicated only some 
of the historical origins of their reaction from the formal, the 
deductive, the mathematical, the mechanical, in favor of the 
historical, cultural aspects of human social behavior. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

53 T have avoided a detailed evaluation of this tradition for two reasons. First, 
because I have only formulated the doctrine expressed in their earliest works, and 
it would be grossly unfair to use these works as a basis for evaluating such an 
important group of thinkers. Second, because I am preparing a book which will 
treat the whole problem in greater detail. The present essay is a chapter of that 
book. 




















ECSTASY AND MUSIC IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


By Gretcoen L. Finney 


Of all the ideas about music which the seventeenth century in- 
herited from the classics, none was so persistent, none revealed 
itself in so many guises as the belief that music has power to elevate 
and refine the soul to ecstasy or rapture. The conception was woven 
into the poetry of Shakespeare, Milton, and many lesser men. But 
the idea was not only a poetic one; it was a basic factor in seven- 
teenth-century arguments over the use of instrumental music in 
church. The poet might be inspired by song to write: 


The ravish’d soul... 
. in heav’nly extasy 
Transcends the stars.? 


The divine echoed him in: 


Grave mixture of Tune with Ditty rocks the very soule, carries it into 
extasies, and for a time seemes to cleave and sunder it from the body.? 


The old idea that music could separate soul from body felt the im- 
pact of science as of Puritan rationalism, and gradually lost much 
of its original force; yet it persisted throughout the seventeenth 
century not only as a fanciful figure of speech, but also as a provo- 
cative theory which, if not always believed strictly, was at least 
given serious consideration. 


I 


The term ‘‘ekstasis’’ means a state in which the soul exceeds 
itself. To the neo-Platonist philosophers it stood for a union of the 
self with the One, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
‘‘eestasy’’ was frequently used to mean literally a separation of 
soul from body: 


Though the union between the Body and the Soul be so strict, as to serve 
for a model to all other unions . . . yet is it not so strong but that some- 
times it admits of a dissolution, which the Philosophers conceiv’d possible, 
both those parts continuing entire. This separation is call’d an Ecstacy, 

1 Phineas Fletcher, “To Mr. Jo. Tomkins” in Alexander Chalmers, The Works 
of the English Poets, VI, 157-58. 

? Humphrey Sydenham, The Wel-Tuned Cymball (London, 1637), 22-23. 
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wherein the Platonists, who first brought it into Vogue, plac’d the Summum 
Bonum.* 


‘*Rapture’’ was often, synonymously, a carrying away of the mind. 
‘*Ravishment’’ likewise meant a spiritual transportation. 

That the soul could and did upon occasion leave the body, was 
believed from ancient times up through the seventeenth century. 
It was a part of neo-Platonic philosophy. In the Middle Ages, St. 
Thomas Aquinas was forced to argue with those who insisted that 
when Paul ‘‘was rapt to the third heaven,’’ his soul was ‘‘ wholly 
separated from the body.’’ He interpreted Paul’s statement (II 
Cor. 12:3): ‘‘ And I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out 
of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth).’** James I in the sixteenth 
century suggested as an explanation of the remote activities of 
witches the possibility ‘‘that their bodies lying stil as in an extasy, 
their spirits wil be ravished out of their bodies, & caried to such 
places.’ For the assurance that music had a part in the ac- 
complishment of certain eestasies and raptures there was broad 
authority, as we shall see. 

During the seventeenth century such terms as ‘‘ecstasy’’ and 
‘*rapture’’ underwent a gradual transformation. It is impossible 
to say exactly when the change took place, when belief in the power 
of music actually to induce rapture ceased. The old phrases con- 
tinued for generations, but what had once been true became mere 
figure of speech. Undoubtedly various usages overlapped in time, 
and we often find both the literal and the figurative meanings in a 
single writer. Milton was speaking literally when he said in 
Comus: 


’ 


. . . L have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 


Who as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium, . . .* 


But when he wrote: 

3 Another Collection of Philosophical Conferences of the French Virtuosi, tr. 
G. Havers and J. Davies (London, 1665), Conf. CCXII, 380. 

* The “Summa Theologica,” Part II, Second Part, Q. CLXXV, “Of Rapture,’ 
tr. Fathers of the English Dominican Provinee (London, 1922), 68-78. 

5 James I, Daemonologie, In Forme of a Dialogue, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 
1924), 39. The book was printed first in Edinburgh in 1597. 

® Lines 251-56. All references to Milton are to The Student’s Milton, revised 


edition, ed. F. A. Patterson (New York, 1934). 


’ 
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Can any mortal mixture of Earths mould 
Breath such Divine inchanting ravishment ?’ 
‘‘ravishment’’ was no more than metaphor, as to Shakespeare in 
The First Part of King Henry IV: 
for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division, to her lute.*® 
However, when Benedick asked sceptically : 
Now, divine air! now is his soul ravished! 
Is it not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale 
Souls out of men’s bodies ?° 
he showed genuine interest in a contemporary question. 

This study, however, is concerned not with etymology but with 
the history of an idea. Although a conception such as this was 
uniquely adapted to metaphorical expression, it retained for cen- 
turies a real vitality which it has not even yet completely lost. 
Robert Burton was seriously considering probability, when he said 
that music 


. is so powerful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, . . . corporal tunes 
pacify our incorporeal soul . . . carries it beyond itself, helps, elevates, ex- 
tends it. Sealiger . . . gives a reason of these effects, . . . .'° 


And when Richard Hooker, in a discussion on the use of music with 
psalms, argued that 

. there is also that carrieth as it were into eestasies, filling the mind with 
an heavenly joy and for the time in a manner severing it from the body" 
he suggested a possibility that had an important influence on the 
thought of the entire century. 

We must turn back to the past to see how classical ideas, per- 
sisting through the centuries, had come to pervade so variously 
seventeenth-century expression. 


II 
The seventeenth-century conception which attributed to music 
7 Lines 243-44. 
STII, 1, 208-11. 
® Much Ado About Nothing, II, 3, 60-62. 
10 Anatomy of Melancholy, Part 2, Sec. 2, Mem. 6, Subs. 3. This passage in 
Burton is a free paraphrase of Cassiodorus. See note $0. 
11 Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V, See. XX XVIII. 
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power to elevate the soul drew from many sources. These sources 
were not always interpreted in their original intention: metaphori- 
cal became literal; abstract, specific. ‘‘Harmony’’ and ‘‘propor- 
tion,’’ originally used in a general sense, were applied directly to 
sensuously perceived music. Little if any attempt was made to 
distinguish between kinds of ecstasy. Various and often contrari- 
ous were the contributions of the past to seventeenth-century state- 
ment. 

Chiefly it drew upon the theory attributed to Pythagoras of a 
universal harmony or proportion of which sensuously perceived 
music is but one manifestation. Spheres and planets are ordered 
harmoniously according to numerical ratio, and in their turning 
make that music of the spheres which Pythagoras is reputed to have 
heard. Further, there is analogy between macrocosm and micro- 
cosm: the souls and bodies of men function also according to har- 
monical law. The notes of the scale are similarly related.** The 
music of the spheres, the harmony of astronomical relationships 
and motions, the numerical order of mathematics, the just govern- 
ing of people, the perfection of love, the balance of elements in 
man’s body, the peace of his soul, the balance of reason, the con- 
sonance of musical sound—all proportion, all number—are mani- 
festations of the same divine force. Astronomy, mathematics, 
philosophy, law, all are harmonious, all musical. In the words of 
the somewhat perverse Stephen Gosson in the sixteenth century : 


Pythagoras bequeathes them a Clookebagge, and condemnes them for fooles, 
that judge Musicke by sounde and eare. If you will bee good scholars, and 
profite well in the Arte of Musicke, shutte your Fidels in their cases, and 
looke up to heaven: the order of the Spheres, the vnfallible motion of the 
Planets, the juste course of the yeere, and varietie of seasons, the concorde 
of the Elementes and their qualyties, Fyre, Water, Ayre, Earth, Heate, 
Colde, Moysture and Drought concurring togeather to the constitution of 
earthly bodies and sustenace of euery creature. 


The politike Lawes in well gouerned commonwealthes, . . . the love of the 
King and his subiectes, the Father and his childe, the Lord and his Slaue, 
the Maister and his Man, . . . this is right Musicke, this perfecte harmony.” 

12 Aristotle sums up the system in his Metaphysics, 985* 1-4 (Loeb ed., p. 33) : 

“and since they saw further that the properties and ratios of the musical scales 
are based on numbers, and since it seemed clear that all other things have their whole 
nature modelled upon numbers, and that numbers are the ultimate things in the 
whole physical universe, they assumed the elements of numbers to be the elements 
of everything, and the whole universe to be a proportion or number.” 
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John Dowland prefaces his Second Book of Airs with the defense 
that music ‘‘is the Noblest of all Sciences: for the whole frame of 
Nature, is nothing but Harmonie, as wel in soules as bodies.’”™* 

Because audible music is similar to that harmony by which all 
things are governed, music can lead to the Divine. The soul of man 
is naturally sympathetic to music and can be put in tune by it. By 
regularization of its motion it can be harmonized with the body and 
can give physical health. By purification it can be freed from the 
body and elevated to its original sublimity. The neo-Pythagorean 
philosophers relate that Pythagoras had definite tunes and rhythms 
for these purposes.” 

Emphasis upon the importance of numerical relationships led 
easily into the realm of magic, in which certain numbers had mys- 
terious power which might work through music. Other elements of 
magic came also from primitive religious practices, specifically 
from the use of music to excite the worshiper or the priest to an 
ecstatic state in which he was thought to be at one with the god or 
to have prophetic vision. This practical use of music also con- 
tributed much to seventeenth-century opinion. Such an experience 
was commonly associated with the early Thracian and Phrygian re- 
ligious rites, and with the cults of Cybele or Dionysus, which had 
entered Greece from the orient. In these the participant was in- 
spired by the aid of musical sound and of dance to a religious frenzy 
in which he was possessed by the god or carried beyond himself.*® 
The Greek mysteries absorbed much of this ecstatic ritual. The 
aulos, a reed pipe, was considered most efficacious for this purpose, 
especially when playing the melodies of Olympos which were in the 
Phrygian mode, although cymbals and drums were also used.” 


13 The Schoole of Abuse (1579), English Reprints (London, 1868), 26. Cf. 

Comus (475-77) : 
How charming is divine Philosophy! 
Not harsh, and erabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is A pollo’s lute. 

14 Prefatory letter “To The Right Honorable the Lady Lucie Comptesse of 
Bedford,” Second Book of Airs, 1600. Reprinted in The English School of Lutenist 
Song Writers, ed. E. H. Fellowes (London, 1922). 

15 Tamblichus and Porphyry each in his Life of Pythagoras. See Pythagoras 
Source-book and Library, ed. Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie (Platonist Press, 1920), 
especially Iamblichus, chap. XV, p. 29, and chap. XXV, pp. 53-54. 

16 See Erwin Rohde, Psyche (London, 1925), especially 361 ff. and 286 ff. 

17 See Plato’s Symposium, 215B; Aristotle’s Politics VIII.7.1342*, ete., on use of 
the aulos. Porphyry in his Epistle of Porphyry to the Egyptian Anebo (ed. cit., 
note 50), names cymbals and drums. 
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Elevation might result either through inspiration of reasoning 
power or through possession, which also involved loss of soul as the 
god entered. ‘‘The Priests of Cybele,’’ wrote a seventeenth-cen- 
tury churchman, in defense of organ music, ‘‘advane’d their En- 
thusiasm by the use of Cymbals: so did the Bacchae in the Rites of 
Bacchus, who for the time were transported besides themselves, 

They brought themselves to that Condition among other 
means, by the use also of Instrumental Musick.’’” 

Explanation of seventeenth-century credulity lies undoubtedly 
in accounts of similar experience in the Old Testament. Elisha, too, 
had been inspired by the playing of minstrels. When Elisha reluc- 
tantly consented to prophesy, he said, ‘‘ But now bring me a min- 
strel.’’ The account continues: ‘‘And it came to pass, when the 
minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him.’””° 
Samuel said to Saul: 

And it shall come to pass, when thou art come thither to the city, that 
thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from the high place 
with a psalter, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp, before them; and they 
shall prophesy." 


Scripture added to classical account the validity necessary for 
sincere believers in the word of God. 

Stories of the Thracian Orpheus had also a large element of 
magic. The music of Orpheus was less an inspiration to prophesy 
than a magical charm which soothed both man and nature.” This 
enchantment was usually not described as ecstasy, rather the re- 
verse, for in Orpheus’ attempt to rescue Eurydice, he infused a 
living soul into the dead. The power of Orpheus lay in his knowl- 
edge of the secrets of numbers.** ‘‘The mysticall doctrine of Num- 
bers . . . flowed all from the Institutions of Orpheus.’’* But in 

18 Rohde, op. cit. 

1° 4 Treatise Concerning the Lawfulness of Instrumental Musick in Holy 
Offices, by Henry Dodwell, M.A. To which is prefixed, a Preface in Vindication of 
Mr. Newte’s Sermon, concerning the Lawfulness and Use of Organs in the Christian 
Church, dc. From the Exceptions of an Anonymous Letter to a Friend in the 
Country, concerning the Use of Instrumental Musicke in the Worship of God, &c. 
(2nd ed., London, 1700), 35. 

2° TI Kings 3: 15. 

21 T Sam. 10: 5. 

22, W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (London, 1935), especially 
39 ff. 

23 Thid., 219-20. 

24 Henry Reynolds, “Mythomystes,” in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), I, 153. 
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popular tradition his power over the birds and the forests, like 
Arion’s over the dolphins or Amphion’s over the stones which built 
the walls of Thebes, lay less in his knowledge than in some magical 
and mysterious quality of musical sound, an idea which colored the 
conception of music throughout the entire seventeenth century. 
There are countless references to Orpheus in the classics, in medi- 
eval literature, and in the Renaissance, references both to his sing- 
ing and to his ‘‘learning and wisdome,’’ which was compared to that 
of ‘‘Virgil, Hesiod, Pindarus, and Homer.’’* Milton’s thought 
turned frequently to the story which he could treat in many moods. 
Orpheus is only an idyllic image in ‘‘L’Allegro’’: ‘‘Orpheus self 

. Lin] golden slumber on a bed/Of heapt Elysian flowres.’’ In 
‘*Lveidas’’ he is a deeper symbol of the death of youth. In Para- 
dise Lost he becomes a tragic parallel of Milton’s own persecution : 


But drive farr off the barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his Revellers, the Race 

Of that wilde Rout that tore the Thracian Bard 

In Rhodope, where Woods and Rocks had Eares 
To rapture, till the savage clamor dround 

Both Harp and Voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her Son.”* 


To the eighteenth-century poets Orpheus furnished merely a deco- 
rative figure of speech; he had ceased to be a prophet. But in the 
seventeenth century he was still evidence that ‘‘in the Harmony of 
Sounds, there is some great and hidden Mystery.’”’ It is little 
wonder that the element of magic was read into the ecstatic ex- 
perience. 

Here again, Christians found parallel in the musical skill of 
David, that ‘‘Israelitish Orpheus, or Judean Arion, the excellent 
Musitian, curious Lyrique, and sweet singer of Israel.’’* David 
inspired men by his Psalms, but he also possessed power over evil 
spirits: 

And Saul’s servants said unto him, Behold now, an evil spirit from God 
troubleth thee. 

25 Thid., 149. 

26 VIT, 32-38. 

27 John Playford, “Of Musick in General and of its Divine and Civil Uses,” 
prefatory to An Introduction to the Skill of Musick (London, 1687). The first 
edition appeared in 1654 without a preface. 

28 W [illiam] S[latyer], The Psalmes of David in 4 Languages and in 4 Parts 
Set to Y* Tunes of our Church By W.S. ([London], 1643), “To the Reader.” 
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Let our lord now command thy‘servants, . . . to seek out a man, who is 
a cunning player on an harp: and it shall come to pass, when the evil spirit 
from God is upon thee, that he shall play with his hand, and thou shalt be 
well. ... 

And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp, and played with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.*® 


The spirit David’s music drew from Saul was evil—but it was still 
a spirit. 

Different as were these conceptions of music as external stimu- 
lus to prophecy, or as charm, or as a force against evil spirits, from 
the metaphysical one of Pythagoras, they all merged in contributing 
essential elements both to classical and to seventeenth-century dis- 
cussions of the power of music to refine the soul. 

All contributed to the Greek ‘‘ Doctrine of Ethos,’’ which gave 
to music an unparalleled function in the molding of character.” 
Music was considered essential in the educating of Greek youth and 
in the governing of states, the famous example being Plato’s recom- 
mendation of it for his ideal republic and his explanation of the 
effect upon character of musical modes." In general music was 
thought to affect the mind in three ways. It could stimulate to 
action; it could strengthen (or conversely undermine) the will; or 
(it is the third function which is the concern of this study) it could 
excite the listener to the point where he was beyond himself, to a 
state of ecstasy.” 

Plato, although he allowed Phrygian music in his republic for 
its military value, banned the aulos, the instrument used in religious 
rites for inspiring enthusiasm.** In the Symposium, however, 

29 T Sam. 16: 15, 16, 23. 

89See Hermann Abert, Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Musik 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

31 The Republic IIt. 

82 Abert, op. cit. It is the intention of this paper to avoid all discussion both of 
classical and of seventeenth-century opinion of the effect of music on dispositions, 
manners, and morals, subjects rich enough in themselves to provide independent 
study. Plato’s description of modes, Aristotle’s theory in the Politics (Bk. VIII) of 
music as imitation, Polybius’ account (Histories, IV) of the effect of music on the 
dispositions of the Areadians, Plutarch’s statements of the moral value of music 
(Morals: “Concerning Music”), all had a great influence on seventeenth-century 
thought about music. These theories, too, were concerned with the effect of music on 
the soul, but matters of conduct are quite different from the experience of rapture. 
38 The Republic I11.399D. References are to the Jowett translation. 
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Alcibiades says that the melodies of Olympos when played upon the 
aulos 


have a power which no others have; they alone possess the soul and reveal 
the wants of those who have need of gods and mysteries, because they are 
divine.** 

“For all good poets, . . . compose their beautiful poems not as works of art, but 
because they are inspired and possessed. And as the Corybantian revellers when they 
dance are not in their right mind, so the lyric poets are not in their right mind when 
they are composing their beautiful strains: but when falling under the power of 
music and metre they are inspired and possessed; .. . but not when they are in their 
right minds.” 

There are, likewise, accounts of the composition of music in eestasy. The con- 
cern of this study, however, is with music as an agent, not as a result, of ecstasy. 
Plato reflects here current religious practices in which orgiastic 
music was an agent to ecstasy. 

The Pythagorean explanation of cosmic harmony which is 

paralleled in the soul of man and in audible music finds echo also 
in Plato, in his theory of numerical relationships in the universe 
and in his theory of the material as a copy of the divine.*® Sir 
Thomas Browne combined Pythagorean and Platonic theory in 
his famous passage: 
Whosoever is harmonically composed delights in harmony; which makes me 
much distrust the symmetry of those heads which declaim against all 
Church-Musick. For my self, not only from my obedience, but my particu- 
lar Genius, I do embrace it: for even that vulgar and Tavern-Musick, which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and 
a profound contemplation of the First Composer. There is something in it 
of Divinity more than the ear discovers: it is an Hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole World, and creatures of God ; such a melody to 
the ear, as the whole World, well understood, would afford the understand- 
ing. . . . I will not say, with Plato, the soul is an harmony, but harmonical, 
and hath its nearest sympathy unto Musick: .. . .** 


The related idea in the Symposium and in the Phaedrus of the 
striving upward of the prisoned soul through contemplation of di- 
vine beauty as it is reflected in the earthly also enriched subsequent 

‘* Symposium, 215B. In the Jon (533E-534A) the madness of the poet is com- 
pared to that of the Corybantie reveller, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
inspiring musie spoken of here is melody of voice or instrument. 

35 As in the Timaeus. 

36 Religio Medici, Part II, see. 9, Works, ed. Goeffrey Keynes (London, 1928), 
I, 88. Socrates decided in the Phaedo that “we ean never be right in saying that the 
soul is a harmony.” 
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thought about music. Plato did not specifically name musical sound 
as a means of ascent. Moreover he denied the possibility of com- 
plete ecstasy during life. Only the philosopher who could rise 
above the senses could approach this ideal state; only death could 
complete it.” In Plotinus, however, the idea was broadened to in- 
clude music and is interpreted as culminating in ecstasy, and as re- 
stated by Renaissance Platonists it contributed important elements 
to seventeenth-century ideas of music. The Elizabethan musician 
found in the Symposium a direct comment on his art, as is evi- 
denced in Thomas Morley’s A Plain and Easy Introduction to 
Practical Music, for Morley offers as a possible definition of music 
that given by Plato ‘‘in his Banquet’’: ‘‘Musicke (saith he) is a 
science of love matters occupied in harmonie and rhythmos.’’* 

Aristotle continued the tradition of the ethical value of music, 
adding the theory that ‘‘Rhythm and melody supply imitations’’ 
of the affections—sobriety, sadness, or enthusiasm—which bring 
about a change in the soul of the listener: 

Rhythm and melody supply imitations of . . . qualities of character, 
which hardly fall short of the actual affections, as we know from our own 
experience, for in listening to such strains our souls undergo a change . . . 
even in mere melodies there is an imitation of character, for the musical 
modes differ essentially from one another, . . . . Some of them make men 
sad and grave, like the so-called Mixolydian, others enfeeble the mind, . . . 
another, again produces a moderate and settled temper, which appears to be 
the peculiar effect of the Dorian ; the Phrygian inspires enthusiasm.*® 

As interpreted by Richard Hooker: 

In harmony the very image and character even of virtue and vice is per- 
ceived. . . . And that there is such a difference of one kind from another we 
need no proof but our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the hearing of 
some more inclined unto sorrow and heaviness; of some, more mollified and 
softened in mind; .. . there is that draweth to a marvellous grave and 
sober mediocrity, there is also that carrieth as it were into eestasies, filling 
the mind with an heavenly joy and for the time in a manner severing it 
from the body.*° 

Both the practical use of music for ecstatic prophecy and the 
metaphysical explanation of the function of music appear in Cicero. 
This kind of inspired prophecy Cicero defined as ‘‘natural’’ div- 
37 Phaedo, 65B-67C. 

38 Reprinted, London, 1771, from the 1597 ed., p. 223. 
89 Politics 1340* Jowett tr. 
4° Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, loc. cit. 
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ination, in which the diviner does not proceed by ‘‘reason’’ or 
‘‘deduction’’ but ‘‘under the influence of mental excitement’’ in- 
duced by external and unknown influences,*’ among which he in- 
cluded music: 


Those then, whose souls, spurning their bodies, take wings and fly abroad— 
inflamed and aroused by a sort of passion—these men, I say, certainly see 
the things which they foretell in their prophecies. Such souls do not cling 
to the body and are kindled by different influences. For example some are 
aroused by certain vocal tones, as by Phrygian songs.*? 


On the other hand, one finds in the Dream of Scipio the conception 
of a cosmic harmony in which the soul of man shares and which is 
imitated by instruments: 


For man . . . has been given a soul out of those eternal fires which you call 
stars and planets, which, being . . . animated by divine intelligences, circle 
about . . . with marvellous speed . . . such mighty motions cannot be car- 
ried on so swiftly in silence; and Nature has provided that one extreme 
shall produce low tones while the other gives forth high. . . . Learned 
men, by imitating this harmony on stringed instruments and in song, have 
gained for themselves a return to this region, as others have . . . by devot- 
ing their brilliant intellects to divine pursuits during their earthly lives.** 


A sixteenth-century writer commenting ‘‘upon Cicero his dreame 
of Scipio’’ thought that the music of his own time was much more 
likely to ‘‘set wide open the gates of hell.’’** 

The Hellenic philosophies of music were perpetuated in the 
Christian era both by the Greeks themselves and by the neo- 
Pythagorean and neo-Platonic philosophers of Egypt. Of the 
Greek writers in the first centuries of the Christian era, Plutarch, 
through his discussion in the Morals of the ethical value of music, 
had perhaps the most profound influence on the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The sublimating powers of music, however, were more fully 
elaborated by Aristides Quintilianus in a work not primarily con- 
cerned with morals but with musical styles and notations. Aris- 
tides’ De Musica contains, we are told by his seventeenth-century 
editor, all of the ideas of the ancients.** After explaining that music 
aids in attaining divine afflatus, that music captures the soul by 
“1 De Divinatione I.xviii.34, Loeb ed., p. 263. 

42 Ibid 1.1.114, p. 347. 

43 The Republic V1.xiii and xviii, Loeb ed., p. 267 and 271-72. 

*4 Quoted in Morley, op. cit., 205. 

*° Mareus Meibom, Antiquae Musicae Auctores Septem (Amsterdam, 1652). 
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means of the ears and that music naturally moves the soul, he con- 
tinues with various explanations of this power. Among them is the 
Pythagorean one that the soul when it is imprisoned in the body 
forgets the purity of its source; as it is drawn down by the im- 
purities of the body it loses its ability to free itself from the body to 
travel through the realms to which it rightly belongs. Music, be- 
cause it has affinity with the divine, can lift the soul and restore its 
powers.*° 
It was in part, perhaps largely, through the philosophers of 
Alexandria, however, that the Greek conception of cosmic harmony 
was transmitted to Christian writers,*’ who, in turn, applied it to 
Christian cosmography. 
Iamblichus and Porphyry, the third-century biographers of 
Pythagoras, elaborated on the Pythagorean principles of harmony 
-on the music of the universe, and on the use of melody to cure 
both mental and physical perturbations, to control the soul, to in- 
duce calm and prophetic sleep.** Sleep was itself considered a kind 
of ecstasy. The soul has a ‘‘two-fold life,’’ wrote Iamblichus, ‘‘one 
being in conjunction with body, but the other being separate from 
all body,’’ and this separation may be accomplished in sleep, in 
‘*dianoetic energies’’ or by pure intellect.*® These writers com 
bined the metaphysical concept of music with its practical use in 
religion. Iamblichus, for instance, answering Porphyry’s recom- 
mendation of specific instruments to induce eestasy,” argued for 
the divine nature of music above the value of any one instrument or 
melody, and explained the possession of the god as union with divine 
harmony : 


We must rather, therefore, say, that . . . there is . . . an alliance in these 
sounds and melodies to the proper orders and powers of the several Gods, 
to the motions in the universe itself, and to the harmonious sounds which 
proceed from the motions. Conformably, therefore, to such like adaptations 
of melodies to the Gods, the Gods themselves become present. For there is 
not anything which intercepts; .... A perfect possession, likewise, im- 
mediately takes place, and a plenitude of more excellent essence and power. 

. the soul before she gave herself to body, was an auditor of divine har- 

46 De Musica, Lib. II. 

*? See Théodore Gérold, Les Péres de L’Eglise et la Musique (Paris, 1931), 57. 

*8 See biographies in Pythagoras Source-book and Library, ed. cit. 

*® Tamblichus on the Mysteries, of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, ed. 
Thomas Taylor (London, 1821), 118. 

5° The Epistle of Porphyry to the Egyptian Anebo, prefixed to Iamblichus on 


the Mysteries, p. 5. 
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mony; and . . . hence, when she proceeded into body and heard melodies 
of such a kind as especially preserve the divine vestigie of harmony, she 
embraced these, from them recollected divine harmony, and tends and is 
allied to it, and as much as possible participates of it.™ 

He again linked intellectual and orgiastic when he wrote that 
Pythagoras adapted the intellect 


through mathematical disciplines to receive something divinely beneficial, 
so as neither to fear a separation from the body, nor . . . to be converted 
to those passions which fasten and even nail the soul to the body.* 


Plotinus also explained how ‘‘melodies and rhythms”’ could ele- 
vate the soul. The theory as he developed it is close to that of 
Plato as it had been propounded in the Symposium. Plotinus, how- 
ever, gave to actual melodies and rhythms, as Plato had not, a 
function in this ascent. And there was with the neo-Pythagoreans 
and neo-Platonists, as there had not been in Plato, an explicit belief 
in complete ecstasy during life, albeit, in Plotinus an ecstasy quite 
different from prophetic rapture. According to the Enneads, the 
aim of man must be to raise his soul to the ‘‘ Primal-Principle’’ by 
contemplation of the inner essence of that Principle. The first 
step in that ascent is seen in the Musician, who through love of the 
beauty in ‘‘melodies and rhythms’’ progresses from love of form 
to love of ideal form, form apart from matter.** ‘‘And harmonies 
unheard in sound create the harmonies we hear and wake the soul 
to the consciousness of beauty, showing it the one essence in another 
kind: for the measures of our sensible music are not arbitrary but 
are determined by the Principle whose labour is to dominate Matter 
and bring pattern into being.’’* This striving toward an under- 
standing of the ideal is a ‘‘straining upwards of all your Soul,’’ a 
‘longing to break away from the body.’”*’ The Lover and the 
Philosopher mark the next progressive steps in the struggle, until 
finally the soul, ‘‘resting, rapt, in the vision and possession of so 
lofty a loveliness,’’ rises above earthly cares and becomes one with 
the ‘‘Supernals.’”*® ‘‘The Soul thus cleansed is all Idea and 
Reason, wholly free of body... .’’*" 

5! Tamblichus on the Mysteries, 132-34. 

52 Life of Pythagoras, op. cit., 162. 

53 First Ennead, third tractate, sec. 1, in Plotinus: The Ethical Treatises, tr. 
Stephen MacKenna (London, 1917), 1.51 ff. 

*4 Ibid., 1.6.3, 81-82. 

58 Thid., see. 5, 83. 

56 Thid., sec. 7, p. 86. 

57 Ibid., sec. 6, p. 85. 
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There had been, even in the pre-Christian era, philosophies de- 
veloping which had in them the germs for reaction against the 
conception of music as an inducement to ecstasy. Christian writers 
were not the first to question or deny its power. Philodemus the 
sophist (first century B.c.), argued that music has no influence on the 
movements of the soul, that only words and action have moral 
value.* Cicero said in De Finibus that he aligned himself with 
Epicurus in his decision that ‘‘music and geometry, arithmetic and 
astronomy’’ are ‘‘merely childish amusement.’”® Philo of Alex- 
andria, contemporary with Cicero, compared a striving toward God 
to Corybantie frenzy, but it was ‘‘love of wisdom’’ not external 
stimulus which accomplished ecstasy.” Union with God is achieved 
in silence.** He said also that when the senses proffer to Reason 
the pleasures of ‘‘harmonious sounds . . . Reason is forthwith en- 
snared and becomes a subject instead of a ruler.’’” 


iit 


Both attitudes toward music appear in the writings of the 
church fathers. As is to be expected, the attitude of rationalism 
and asceticism predominated, a tradition which carried on with 
some fluctuation in emphasis until it provided Calvin with a musical 
creed which was in turn taken by the seventeenth-century Puritan. 
The early Christian disapproved in principle of all pagan religious 
practices.” The mysteries were utterly condemned,” and with al- 
most no exception, the musical instruments associated with them. 
Justin Martyr, in a passage dear to the Puritan centuries later, 

58 Quoted by Gérold, op. cit., 56-57. 

5® T.xxi.72, Loeb ed., p. 75. Certain Elizabethans saw both in Epicurus and in 
the philosophy of the Stoies a minimizing of musical values. “Musicke . .. hath a 
certaine divine influence into the souls of men,” wrote John Case, “whereby our 
cogitations and thoughts (say Epicurus what he will) are brought into a celestiall 
acknowledging of their natures. ...” (The Praise of Musicke [Oxford, 1586], chap. 
III, p. 40). The oft-quoted young man in Morley’s Introduction to Practical Music, 
who is foreed by social pressure to study music, admits that he is “so farre changed, 
as of a Stoick I would willingly make a Pythagorian” (ed. cit., p. 2). Cf. also The 
Taming of the Shrew (I, i, 30 and 36): “Let’s be no stoies nor no stocks, I pray; 


... Musie and poesy use to quicken you.” 
6° On the Creation, xxiii.70, Loeb ed., I, 55. 
6 Allegorical Interpretations III.xiii.41, Loeb ed., I, 329. 
82 On the Creation, lix.165, ed. cit., 131. 
68 See Gerold, op. cit., 91-92. 
*4 See, for example, Clement of Alexandria, The Exhortation to the Greeks, U, 


Loeb ed., 27 ff. 
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differentiated between Christian and pagan worship on the basis 
of the infidel’s use of inanimate instruments.” We leave the aulos, 
said Clement of Alexandria, to those inclined to idolatry. ‘‘We 
must be on our guard against whatever pleasure titillates eye and 
ear.’’* Clement also left to the pagans reverence for the musical 
legends of the early Greeks: Amphion, Arion, Orpheus ‘‘under 
cover of music .. . outraged human life, being influenced by dae- 
mons, through some artful sorcery, to compass man’s ruin.’ 

Singing of psalms and of similar divine songs the early Chris- 
tian writer accepted, granting the value of music to make the soul 
more receptive to the word, or to sweeten religion for the young in 
faith. St. Basil, in his Homilies on the Psalms,® St. Chrysostom, 
in the exposition on Psalm XLI,”® defended it thus. This defence 
was on the whole for music accompanied by words, however, and 
not for instrumental music. The church leader feared the entice- 
ments of musical sound and often checked his recommendations of 
it with a warning of its dangers. Music by its melody tempts the 
ears and by its sweetness relaxes Christian vigor, wrote St. 
Cyprian.” It is the word of God, not instruments, that has power 
over the soul, stated Justin,’ and Jerome echoed him.” The in- 
struments of the Old Testament were most frequently interpreted 
as allegory or symbol: ‘‘ ‘Praise Him on the Psaltery’; for the 
tongue is the psaltery of the Lord. ‘And praise Him on the lyre.’ 
By the lyre is meant the mouth struck by the Spirit, as it were by 
a plectrum.’’”* 

Christian writers were united in condemning the orgiastic 
music of the pagan mysteries ; yet there is contemporary record that 
ecstatic qualities of primitive worship persisted. In certain un- 
orthodox Christian cults, for example, singing of psalms was ac- 
companied by rhythmic movement and by hand-clapping.* A 

8° Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos, Resp. to Quaest. CVII, Patrologia 
Graeca, ed. J. P. Migne, IV, 762. 

66 The Instructor, I1.4, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. Roberts and Donaldson 
(Buffalo, 1885), II, 248. 

®* The Exhortation to the Greeks, I, ed. cit., 9. 

®8 Homilia in Psalmum, Pat. Graeca, X VII, 675. 

®° Pat. Graeca, XXIX, 157. 
°° De zelo et livore, Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, IV, 664-65. 

“1 Loc. cit., note 65. 

‘2 Commentary on Eph. III.5.19. Quoted by Gérold, op. cit., 111. 
*3 The Instructor, loc. cit. 

*4 Theodoret, Haereticarum Fabularum, IV, Pat. Graeca, XLIII, 202. 
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modern scholar points out evidence in texts of ancient hymns which 
shows to what an extent music and song were considered as effica- 
cious agents to provoke ecstasy, to bring the worshiper into direct 
contact with God.” 

No precedent of this sort could, however, provide authority for 
the seventeenth-century churchman who was put to it to defend the 
use of instrumental music in church. Authority for the divine 
nature of musical sound would have to be found, and moreover 
could be found, in the orthodox tradition. The concept of cosmic 
harmony found its way into Christian writings and with it an ir- 
repressible belief in the power of its sensible manifestation. Many 
a Christian writer explained the creation of the world in Pythag- 
orean terms. Clement wrote that God by heavenly song—the 
Word of God—has ‘‘composed the entire creation into melodious 
order, and tuned into concert the discord of the elements, that the 
whole universe might be in harmony with it. ... By the power of the 
Holy Spirit He arranged in harmonious order this great world, yes, 
and the little world of man, too, body and soul together; ... .’’” 
St. Gregory of Nyssa described the universe as based on musical 
proportion and, like Clement, found parallel in the little world of 
man.”’ With this universal harmony sensibly perceived music was 
allied. St. Gregory, explaining why even the melody and modula- 
tions of the words of the psalms can influence us, gave as a reason 
the natural affinity of man, the little world, with the harmonical 
disposition of the universe; and he continued, somewhat ambigu- 
ously, to say that the universe produces harmonious melody which 
the soul hears when, leaving the corporeal means furnished by the 
senses, it raises itself to celestial regions.” 

St. Chrysostom stated definitely, in the exposition on Psalm 41, 
that melody alone gives to the singer a great joy, and he then con- 
tinued with a passage easily adaptable by broad interpretation to 
musical sound even apart from words, that nothing is so effective 

> Gérold, op. cit., 194 ff. 

76 Exhortation to the Greeks, I, ed. cit., 11-13. 

*? In Psalmorum Inscriptiones, Cap. III, Pat. Graeca, XXIV, 250. The Christian 
could draw upon Hebrew belief as well as Greek, for God had demanded of Job: 
“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? . .. Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the corner stone thereof; When the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy?” (Job. 
38: 4, 6, 7.) 

78 Thid. 
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as modulated melody and divine song to awaken the,soul, strengthen 
its wings, free it from the shackles of the world, and deliver it from 
those of the body.”® Discoursing on Psalm 134, he said that psalm 
singing can purify the soul, lift the cogitations on high and trans- 
port the soul.*° 

Even St. Augustine’s fear of the reduction of musical sound 
furnished, by its very indecision, an argument for the defenders of 
instrumental music. St. Augustine was writing of psalm singing, 
of airs together with the words ‘‘by virtue of which they receive 
life,’’ and he confessed himself ‘‘to have grievously offended’’ when 
he was ‘‘more moved with the voice than with the ditty,’’ but he 
did point out, nevertheless, that there is a mysterious association 
of our souls with the sound of the voice: 
I perceive withal, how that the several affections of our spirit, have their 
proper moods answerable to their variety in the voice and singing, and by 
some secret association therewith they be stirred up.*? 


St. Augustine’s De Musica is itself an indication of his devotion to 
music, and in it he suggests the Plotinian idea of the ascent of the 
soul through contemplation of earthly beauty: ‘‘the mind is raised 
from the consideration of unchangeable numbers in inferior things 
to unchangeable numbers in unchangeable truth itself.’”** 

Theodoret in the fifth oration of De Providentia interpolated 
the comment that it is the function of music to please the ear, and 
by its mastery to change the affections of the soul.** St. Proclus 
made clear his opinion that melody alone can calm the passions and 
that psalms when they are sung elevate the soul to heaven.“ 

In the Middle Ages the Greek ‘‘ Doctrine of Ethos’’ was again 
asserted by Boethius, and by the statesman and monk, Cassiodorus ; 
their musical theories, technical and ethical, dominated musical 
thought for many centuries. Boethius’ De Institutione Musica was 
the text for the study of music up to the seventeenth century. His 
crystallization of classical metaphysics into his analysis of the three 
kinds of music—musica mundana, which is the harmony of the 
macrocosm; musica humana, which joins soul to body and which 

*9 Loc. cit., 156. 

8° Thid., 388. 

81 Confessions X.xxxiii, Loeb Classical Library, II, pp. 165-69. 

82 Tr. by R. Catesby Taliaferro for The Classics of the St. John’s Program 
(Annapolis, 1939), 148. 

88 Pat. Graeca, XLII, 300. 

84 Oratio De Incarnatione Domini, Orat. II, Pat. Graeca, XX XV, 349. 
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joins rational and irrational soul; and musica instrumentalis, that 
which we hear by sensory experience—was for centuries the basis 
of musical analysis. Boethius was in fact more interested in sci- 
entific analysis than in the pleasures of musical sound. Cassiodorus 
wrote more warmly of the effect of music on the soul and appears 
to have furnished more authority for seventeenth-century enthusi- 
asts. Robert Burton paraphrased and elaborated a passage in 
Cassiodorus’ Variarum® when he wrote of music: 

In a word, it is so powerful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, regina senswum, 
the queen of the senses, by sweet pleasure (which is a happy cure), and 
corporeal tunes pacify our incorporeal soul ; sine ore loquens, dominatum in 
animam exercet |speaking without a mouth it exercises domination over the 
soul], and carries it beyond itself, helps, elevates, extends it.*® 


Going on to the ethos of modes, Cassiodorus explained that the 
Phrygian excites desire to frenzy; the hyper-Phrygian or iasian 
arouses the intellect and leads thoughts to heaven.*’ In the section 
on music in De Artibus,* he argued a parallel between music and 
morals, an idea repeated by Zarlino centuries later,*® and popular- 
ized by Shakespeare: 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.*° 


Belief in the power of musical sound was undoubtedly out- 
weighed by a more ascetic view. But the concept of a universal 
harmony to which the soul of man could be drawn by melody per- 
sisted." The Church Father, by his denial of the pleasures of the 

85 Liber II, Pat. Lat., LXIX, 571. 

86 Anatomy of Melancholy, see note 10. Cassiodorus probably meant that 
musie, and not the soul, is queen of the senses. 

5? Variarum, loc. cit. 

88 De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum, V, 586, Pat. Lat. LXX, 1209. 

8° See note 94 below. 

% The Merchant of Venice, IV, v, 83-85. A contrast which Cassiodorus makes 
between the singing of the sirens and that of David (Variarum, loc. cit., 572) sug- 
gests the similar contrast in Comus between the sirens and the Lady. 

®! St. Chrodegang, in the eighth century, claimed also that melody leads the soul 
to remembrance of heavenly things, not alone by the sublimity of the words but by 
the sweetness of the sound (Regula Canonicorum, Cap. L, “De cantoribus,” Pat. Lat. 
LXXXIX, 1079). It is reported that Denis the Carthusian, in the late Middle Ages, 
“was instantly transported [by the melody of the organ of the church of Saint John 
at Bois-le-Duc] into a prolonged ecstasy.” Pierre d’Ailly is quoted as saying that 


“the power of harmony . . . is such that it withdraws the soul from other passions and 
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flesh, provided authority for the Puritan, but he gave authority also 
to the seventeenth-century divine who believed with Richard 
Hooker that musical harmony may be such that ‘‘it carrieth as it 
were into ecstasies.’”” 
IV 

In the Renaissance, both philosopher and music scholar gave 
new life to the Hellenic theories of the power of music not only to 
govern the passions but to carry the soul to union with God. 
Tinctoris (1445-1511), in his Tractatus de Musica, stated on the 
authority of the Bible and of Aristotle that music can cause 
eestasy, and elevate the mind.** Zarlino, a generation later, re- 
stated, among other classical theories, the Pythagorean one of a 
musically composed macrocosm to which the souls of men, being 
similarly composed, are drawn.** The world is created on the 
principle of numbers, which have, he agreed with the Pythagoreans, 
he knew not what of divinity.°° Whatever is good is musical.* 
Music can lead men to a contemplation of heaven.” Yet, in spite 
of his enthusiasm, Zarlino put limits on the power of sound divorced 
from accompanying speech. The most notable effects do not come 
from mere harmony, he insisted, but from harmony combined with 
verse. Harmony alone gives merely pleasure; harmony joined with 
number (which is determined by the rhythm of the verse) suddenly 
has a great power to move the soul; but join speech to these two 
and it is impossible to say what force they have.** The Renaissance 
musician was after all primarily interested in a study of music it- 
self, in the underlying principles of musical science. We cannot 
judge music alone by the senses, Zarlino affirmed; we must judge 
it ultimately by reason.” However, by asserting that music has 
power over the soul, perhaps even more by insisting that ‘‘modern’’ 





from cares, nay, from itself” (See J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages 
(London, 1924), 246-47). 

®2 Note 11 above. 

*3 In final treatise, “Complexus Effectuum Musices,” Scriptorum de Musica 
Medii Aevi, nova series, IV, ed. E. de Coussemaker (Paris, 1864), 197. 

** L’Institutioni harmoniche (1558) I, chap. 2, De tutte l’opere del R. M. 
Gioseffo Zarlino (Venetia, 1589), I, 7. 
%5 T, xii, 27-28. 
%T, iv, 12. 
we 
98 T, vii, 87. 
TV, xxxvi, 447. 
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music had lost nothing of the force anciently attributed to it,’*’ he 
gave the authority of a music scholar to the metaphysical ideas of 
the past as they had been expressed both by the Greek philosophers 
and by the Church Fathers. 

The Renaissance Platonist philosophers before Zarlino had also 
an influence on later acceptance of the conception of ecstasy. In- 
deed, it was ‘‘the Platonists,’’ a seventeenth-century writer tells us, 
‘‘who first brought it [ecstasy] into Vogue. Their most obvious 
contribution was to the theory of Platonic love, the idea drawn from 
the Symposium and from Plotinus that the soul could, through con- 
templation of visual beauty, free itself from the body to become one 
with the divine. But these theories surely influenced the attitude 
toward auditory beauty as well. It is important, too, that belief 
in complete ecstasy should have been expressed by so eminent a 
philosopher as Ficino, and that an explanation of that rapture 
should have been made in terms of Renaissance physiology by 
Ficino and by his followers, notably by Castiglione. 

Although the Elizabethan conceptions of the soul and its funce- 
tions differed in details from that of Ficino a century earlier, the 
basic ideas were similar."" Both centuries tended to accept the 
Platonic conception which defined the soul ‘‘as a ‘substance’, that 
is, as an entity existing in itself.’’*°* It is everywhere in the body, 
the importance of its various faculties being determined by the 
dignity of its various functions: the vegetative or nutritive soul the 
lowest, the sensitive soul with its sense impressions next, reason or 
understanding at the top." Fancy is intermediary to sense and 
reason, inclining sometimes toward one, again toward the other: 


. . . But know that in the Soule 

Are many lesser Faculties that serve 
Reason as chief; among these Fansie next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful Senses represent, 
She forms Imaginations, Aerie shapes, 

100 J, ix, 92. 

101 For a discussion of Elizabethan psychology, see Ruth Leila Anderson, 
Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, University of Iowa Studies, III, 
No. 4 (1927), especially chap. I and pp. 133-34. For Ficino’s conception of the 
soul I have used largely Paul O. Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New 
York, 1943). 

102 Kristeller, op. cit., 325. 
103 Thid., 368-73, and Anderson, op. cit. 
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Which Reason joyning or disjoyning, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 


Our knowledge or opinion; . . .* 


There are, then, different faculties of the soul (or different souls), 
the lower closely connected with the body, the higher more easily 
separated from it. The soul is connected with the body by the 
spirits, ‘‘a most subtile vapour, ... expressed from the blood, and 
the instrument of the soul, to perform all his actions.’’ They are 
carried by the blood to all parts of the body and are ‘‘a common tie 
or medium between the body and the soul.’”” It is they that carry 
impressions from sense organs (by various steps) to the reason. 
A knowledge of the operation of the spirits is essential to an under- 
standing both of Renaissance medicine and aesthetics. 

But the soul is not irretrievably bound to the body. Ficino 
thought that the intelligence could work independently of it,’** and 
that the soul could even entirely leave the body. He observed that 
‘‘When the Soul withdraws entirely from the body, in its highest 
rapture, it takes with it all lower forces also,’ and again that this 
separation ‘‘is like a secretion of the corporeal elements mingled 
with consciousness.’”*’* But ‘‘bodies are most eagerly attached to 
their souls, and are separated from them with the greatest reluc- 
tance,’”’® and complete separation could be rarely attained: only 

104 Paradise Lost, Bk. V, 100-108. 

105 Burton, op. cit., Part I, See. I, Mem. 2, Subs. 2. 

106 “The soul carries out man’s most important function, intelligence, without 
any bodily instrument. Through the intelligence men understand incorporeal things.” 
Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s “Symposium,” trans. Sears Reynolds 
Jayne, The University of Missouri Studies, XIX, No. 1 (1944), Fourth speech, chap. 
Iif, 157. 

107 Kristeller; op. cit., 368. 

108 Tbid., 217. Dr. Kristeller writes (Ibid., 216): “This separation of the Soul, 
which is by no means a mere metaphor, is conceived in its highest degree as a 
ravishment or rapture (abstractio) out of the body.” Ficino distinguished between 
the actual leaving of the body by the soul and an inner rapture, or vacatio, in which 
the soul separates itself from the body by withdrawing into itself within the body, 
a state which can be induced by sleep or solitude (loc. cit.). This kind of rapture 
was described by Dante as being caused also by music when he said in the Convivio 
that musie draws to itself the spirits of the body, which are mainly vapors of the 
heart, so that they almost cease to operate, so completely a whole is the soul when it 
listens, and the powers of the body are drawn to the sensible spirits which receive 
the sound. (Convivio, II.xiii.24, Le Opere di Dante, testo critico della Societa 
Dantesca Italiana [Firenze, 1921], 196.) 
°° Commentary on Plato’s “Symposium,” Third speech, chap. I, 148. 
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the philosopher, through the highest contemplation, could achieve 
this end.*”” There are, however, various degrees of elevation, as 
the soul refines itself through contemplation of the earthly mani- 
festations of God." 

The soul comes to know God directly through intellect, but the 
objects of the senses are a first step in the ascent toward God, for, 
as Plotinus taught, the divine beauty is diffused through earthly 
objects, and through a love of the beauty of individual things the 
soul rises to a love of and union with God.’” Ficino was primarily 
concerned with the beauty of the body and the inspiration of love, 
but he described three kinds of beauty—the harmony of the soul, of 
lines and color, and of tones,"**—the eye and ear having a direct 
contact with the soul not shared by the other senses.’” 

For music in particular Ficino used Plato’s authority for the 
opinion that music is a copy of divine harmony: 


And Plato thought the harmony composed with voices and musical instru- 
ments to be a copy of the celestial harmony and to resemble divine beauty.’ 


From this copy, then, the soul is led to a consideration of divine 
harmony : 

11° Socrates said in the Phaedrus, wrote Ficino, that the mind of the philosopher 
alone can acquire wings, in the acquiring of which the soul separates itself from the 
body. (“Si disputa del furore divino,” in Divine lettere del Gran Marsilio Ficino 
tradotte in lingua Toscana per M., Felice Figliuccii Senese [ Ferrari, 1546], I, verso 
p. 9.) See also Kristeller, op. cit., 332. 

11 See Kristeller, op. cit., 222: Ficino says in his Praise of Philosophy that 
“The divine Plato thinks that . . . the Soul . . . leaves it [the body] first through 
some effort of meditation . . . when philosophy, . . . purifies and revives . . . the 
Soul. .. . Then, elevating it from the lowest place through physical instruments, it 
leads the Soul ... up to heaven. Afterwards, by mathematical steps, it gradually 
makes the ascent to the highest spheres of the heaven possible.” 

112 Commentary on Plato’s “Symposium.” Second speech, chap. V, 140. 

113 Thid., First speech, chap. IV, 130. 

114 Tbid., Fifth speech, chap. II, 166. The ear admits also the harmony of 
poetic verse and of philosophical thought, and one must be careful not to take too 
literally Ficino’s references to the harmony of sound. He definitely places poetry 
above musie as a way to the divine when he writes that some imitate this heavenly 
musie vainly with numbers and harmonies of various instruments, but that poetry 
expresses more effectively the most divine feelings. (“Del furore divino,” ed. cit., 
verso 11 and 12.) He says again that medicine is a remedy for the body; music 
tempers the spirits; but that it is theology that purges the soul (Divine lettere, I, 
verso 41). This comment is repeated by Zarlino, op. cit. I, iv, 13. 

115 “Tel furore divino,” loc. cit., 10. 
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. through these images it is exhorted and excited to consider the divine 
music with a more ardent and intimate sense of the mind.**® 


Ficino says: 
I frequently dedicate myself to . . . strings and songs after the study of 
theology or medicine, in order to neglect the other pleasures of the senses, 


. and to elevate the mind as much as possible to sublime things and 
God.*"” 


In conclusion, music reaches the highest part of the soul: 


Since song and sound come from the thought of the mind, from the impulse 
of the imagination, and from the passion of the heart . . . it easily moves 
the imagination, affects the heart, and penetrates the innermost sanctuary 
of the mind.** 


Although Ficino did not state that music could in itself create 
ecstasy, he did, by applying philosophical theory to actual experi- 
ence, contribute ideas that were significant in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, especially in discussions of church music. The belief that 
earthly music was a copy of divine, that it could touch the highest 
part of the soul, and that it could therefore lift the soul to a con- 
templation of God, brought up to date arguments which were the 
chief defense of instrumental music in church. 


Vv 
None of the foregoing theories completely explains the origin of 
what seems to us a bizarre figure of speech in sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century poetry, a physiological image of the soul leaving or 
being drawn from the body through the ear: 


Strange violence! thus pleasingly to teare 
The soul forth of the body by the eare.*’® 


Sometimes the ear was pierced by sound and the soul drawn forth 
to join the universal harmony: 


With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ eare 
And draw her home with musiec.’”° 
116 Thid., verso 11. This translation and those which immediately follow are 
from Kristeller, op. cit., 307-8. 
117 “Si ragiona de la Musica,” Divine lettere, I, 75. 
118 Thid., verso 74. 
119 William Strode, “On Alma’s Voice,” The Poetical Works of William Strode, 
ed. Bertram Dobell (London, 1907), 132. 
120 The Merchant of Venice, V, 1, 67-68. 
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This idea had early become a figure of speech, yet it was ultimately 
derived from the theories of music we have been discussing. 

The image may result in part from a too literal translation of 
the old idea that music captures the soul by the eyes and ears. It 
may derive from Plato’s statement in the Timaeus that when sensa- 
tions rush overpoweringly upon the soul they ‘‘drag after them 
the whole vessel of the soul.’”*** But this physiological description 
of the effect of music is more adequately explained by comparison 
with similar descriptions of the effect upon the soul of visual beauty, 
especially with those in The Courtier of Castiglione. Castiglione’s 
terminology and imagery illuminate many later references to music, 
for the worshiper both of visual and of auditory beauty described 
its effect in similar physiological terms—entrance through the sense 
organ of an impression which affects the heart or soul, and which 
literally draws the soul from the body. 

Castiglione based his view on the idea, described in Ficino’s 
Commentary, of emanating spirits (or vapor of blood) which pierce 
the eye of the lover and infect his blood.’ We read in Castiglione: 


For those lively spirites that issue out at the eyes, bicause they are engen- 
dred nigh the hart, entring in like case into the eyes that they are levelled 
at, like a shaft to the pricke, naturallye perce to the hart, . . . infect the 
bloode about the hart, where they are come to, and warme it: and make it 
like unto themselves, and apt to receive the imprintinge of the image which 
they have ecaried with them.'** 

According to Castiglione, the heart may be pierced also through the 
ear and the soul fed by music: 

Let him .. . injoye . . . all the other pleasant fournitours of beawty: es- 
pecially with hearinge the sweetenesse of her voice, the tunablenesse of her 
woordes, the melodie of her singinge and playinge on instrumentes (in case 
the woman beloved be a musitien) and so shall he with most deintie foode 


121 444A, 
122 Seventh speech, chap. LV, 222-23, and chap. V, 224. These ideas, as Dr. 
Kristeller says (op. cit., 287), were “foreshadowed . . . by the old Provengal and 


Tusean lyric,” but were developed by Ficino “into a more precise system.” Cf. the 
first canzone of Dante’s Vita Nuova, ed. cit., 22-23: 

De li oechi suoi, come ch’ella li mova, 

escono spirti d’amore inflammati, 

che feron li oechi a qual che allor la guati 


e passan si ch’] cor ciascun retrova. 
123 The Book of the Courtier from the Italian of Count Baldassare Castiglione : 
done into English by Sir Thomas Hoby anno 1561 (London, 1900), Bk. III, 278. 
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feede the soule through the meanes of these two senses, which have little 
bodelye substance in them, and be the ministers of reason, . . . .?* 


The idea was developed still further to include an emanation of 
spirits from the eye of the lover. There is thus an exchange of 
spirits described later by Donne as a twisting of ‘‘eye-beams.’’ The 
eye having been pierced by the spirits of the loved one, her beauty 
. settinge his hart on fire, quickeneth and melteth certein vertues in a 
traunce and congeled in the soule, the which nourished with the heat of 
love, floow about and go bubbling nigh the hart, and thrust out through the 
eyes those spirites, whiche be most fyne vapoures made of the purest and 
cleerest parte of the bloode, which receive the image of beawtie, and decke 
it with a thousande sundrye fournitures.'*® 
This exchange of spirits, the messengers of the soul, is only pre- 
liminary to a mingling of souls, as later in Donne, for in kissing the 
soul leaves the body through the mouth: 


. although the mouthe be a percell of the bodye, yet is it an issue for 
the wordes, that be the enterpreters of the soule, and for the inwarde breth, 
whiche is also called the soule: and therefore [the lover] hath a delite to 
joigne hys mouth with the womans beloved with a kysse: . . . bicause he 
feeleth that, that bonde is the openynge of an entrey to the soules, whiche 
drawen with a coveting the one of the other, power them selves by tourn, 
the one into the others bodye, and be so mingled together, that ech of them 
hath two soules, and one alone so framed of them both ruleth (in a manner) 
two bodyes. Wherupon a kisse may be said to be rather a cooplinge to- 
gether of the soule, then of the bodye, bicause it hath suche force in her, 
that it draweth her unto it, and (as it were) seperateth her from the 
bodye.?”® 
The ultimate end of this rapture, is, of course, a Platonic union of 
the soul with heavenly beauty. In the words of Bembo: 


Thus the soule kindled in the most holye fire of true heavenlye love, fleeth 
to coople her selfe with the nature of Aungelles, and not onlye cleane for- 
saketh sense, but hath no more neede of the discourse of reason. . . . Accept 
oure soules, . . . that after they be cleane sundred from the body, thei may 
be copled with an everlastinge and most sweet bonde to the heavenly 
beawty.??? 

124 Thid., IV, 353. 

125 Thid., IV, 356. 

126 Thid., IV, 355-56. 

127 Tbid., 1V, 360 and 362. This same eestatic experience was described by Pico 
della Mirandola in A Platonick Discourse Upon Love. Henry Reynolds quoted Pico 
in his Mythomystes (loc. cit., 151): “. . . and they are but a few, who, separating 
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Here is the explanation of the metaphysical conception of the ascent 
of the soul in terms of physical experience—the sense organ pierced 
by an emanation of spirits (themselves messengers of the soul) 
which release other spirits sent out by the soul to meet those of the 
beloved. Finally the soul itself, drawn from the body, mounts to 
become one with divine beauty. 

Reflections of various aspects of this idea are common in poetry 
of Platonic love in Italy, in France, and in England.** In Spenser 
the heart leaves the body through eyes and ears: 


. every deed and word that he did say 
Was like enchantment, that through both the eares 
And both the eyes did steale the hart away.'*® 


Marlowe’s Faustus, kissing Helen, cries: ‘‘ Her lips suck forth my 
soul: see where it flies!’"°° Donne’s Ecstasy follows the pattern 
of love in The Courtier, for the spirits going from the eyes are 
identified with the soul which they closely resemble, and by means 
of the spirits the soul is freed from its prison: 


themselves wholy from the care of the body, seeme thence oftentimes extaticke, and 
as it were quite ravisht....” Reynolds (p. 150) used Plato as authority for the 
belief that by contemplation of celestial or intellectual love, “wise Spirits . . . feele 
. elevations, raptures, and mentall alienations, wherein the soule remaines for a 
time quite seperated as it were from the body.” Reynolds did not inelude music in 
his praise, and described the magic of Orpheus as that of a poet, not a musician. 
128 Tt appears in “Canzone I” in Le Rime of Pietro Bembo (Torino, 1932), 177. 
He described his soul which 
Pass per gli oechi dentro a poco a poco 
Nel dolee loco, ove ’1 vostro si stava. 
It is reflected in the lines quoted below from a sonnet of Du Bellay (No. 2 of the 
“XIII sonnetz de l’honneste amour,” Poésies Frangaises et Latines de Joachim du 
Bellay, ed. E. Courbet [Paris, 1918], II, 62), in which the spirit pierces eye and soul: 
C’est cet esprit, rare present des cieux, 
Dont la beauté de cent graces pourvéue 
Perce mon ame, et mon coeur, et mes yeux, 
Par les rayons de so poignante véue. 
Again (sonnet No. 7, op. cit., 64), the light of the eyes of his beloved, which has 
become fixed in his heart, frees the spirit from the body: 
La poinete d’or justement descochée, 
Au seul endroict de mon coeur s’est fichée, 
Qui rend l’esprit du corps victorieux. 
129 The Faerie Queene, Bk. VI, Canto ii, st. 3, The Complete Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser, Student’s Cambridge edition, p. 590. 
180 Christopher Marlowe, The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, V, iii, 89. 
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Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes, upon one double string; 


Our souls, (which to advance their state, 
Were gone out,) hung ’twixt her, and me. 


So soul into the soul may fiow, 
Though it to body first repair. 
As our blood labours to beget 
Spirits, as like souls as it can, 
Because such fingers need to knit 
That subtle knot, which makes us man: 
So must pure lovers’ souls descend 
T’affections, and to faculties, 
Which sense may reach and apprehend, 
Else a great Prince in prison lies. 

From the time of Plato, as we have seen, there had been a close 
association between love and music. It is obvious in Plotinus, again 
in the Italian Platonists. To the Elizabethans, music was the ‘‘food 
of love.’”** In Cymbeline, Cloton tried to win the love of Imogen 
with music: ‘‘I am advised to give her music 0’ mornings ; they say 
it will penetrate.’’**? Ravenscroft, in A Briefe Discourse, wrote: 
I have heard it said that Love teaches a man Musick, who ne’re before knew 
what pertayned thereto: And the Philosophers three Principall Causes of 
Musick, 1. Doulour, 2. Joy, 3. Enthusiasme or ravishing of the Spirit, are 
all found by him within Loves Territories.*** 

It is not surprising that musical experience, which was thought 
of as resembling that of love, should have been described with a 
similar terminology and conception, as a drawing of the soul 
through the ear, presumably to become one with universal harmony. 
Ronsard described in ‘‘ Le Souci’’ the soul being drawn through the 
ear: 

. . ta vois 
Dont tu flechis les peuples & les Rois, 
Comme estant seul de France la merveille 
Pour attirer une ame par l’oreille: . . .1% 

131 Twelfth Night, I, i, 1. 

182 TT, iii, 12-14. 

183 Thomas Ravenscroft, A Briefe Discourse of the true (but neglected) use of 
Charact’ring the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution in 
Measurable Musicke. . . . ete. (London, 1614). Quoted in Morrison Comegys Boyd, 
Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism (Philadelphia, 1940), 35. 

134TIn “Le Premier Livre des Poemes,”’ dedicated to Mary Stuart, Oeuvres 
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Du Bartas, substituting ‘‘embler’’ for ‘‘tirer,’’ used the same figure 
of speech: 
. comme quatre ou cing tons 
Qui diversement joints font cent genres de sons 
Qui, par le charme doux de leur douce merveille, 
Emblent aux escoutans les ames par 1’oreille.*** 
The passage was translated by Sylvester: 
As six sweet Notes, curiously varied 
In skilful Musick, make a hundred kindes 
Of Heav’nly sounds, that ravish hardest mindes; 
And with Division (of a Choice device) 
The Hearers soules out at their ears intice.’** 
Completes, ed. Paul Laumonier (Paris, 1914-19), V, 101. In Le Cinquiesme Livre 


des Odes, a poem “A Madame Marguerite” (op. cit., II, 379), expresses the same 
idea : 





Avecque ta voix nompareille 
Leur tires l’ame par l’oreille 
D’un vertueux enchantement. 
Du Bellay, in the same decade, used identical terminology (“Au Prince de Melphe,” 
Pause X, op. cit., IT, 95): 
La d’une Musique fournie 
Nous orrons la doulce harmonie, 
Dont les discords melodieux 
De mille douceurs nompareilles 
Tirant l’ame par les oreilles, 
Nous feront compaignons des dieux. 

139 Premiere Semaine, “Le Second Jour,” 251-54, The Works of Guillaume de 
Salluste Sieur Du Bartas, ed. Holmes, Lyons, and Linker (Chapel Hill, 1938), II, 
231-32. 

186 Du Bartas, his Divine weekes and workes. . . . tr. Josuah Sylvester (London, 
1621). Du Bartas also described prophetic rapture aided by music, in which the 
prophet’s soul was rapt (“The Tropheis. The 1. Book Of The Fourth Day of the 
Second Week,” Sylvester, op. cit., 421: 

So, at the sound of the sweet-warbling brasse, 
The Prophet rapting his soule’s soule apace, 
Refines himself, and in his phantasie 
Graves deep the seal of sacred Prophecie. 
Again, divine soul was infused (“The Columnes. The Ill. Part of The Second Day 
Of The ll. Week,” p. 302) : 
O! what is it that Musick cannot doo! 


Sith th’all-inspiring Spirit it conquers too: 

And makes the same down from th’ Empyreall Pole 
Descend to Earth into a Prophets soule; 

With divine accents tuning rarely right 

Unto the rapting Spirit the rapted Spright. 
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Against this background, Benedick’s comment seems refreshing 
rather than bizarre: ‘‘Is it not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale 
souls out of men’s bodies?’’ There is more reason in Sir Toby’s 
boistrous proposal in Twelfth Night: ‘‘Shall we rouse the night-owl 
in a catch that will draw three souls out of one weaver?’”*’ And 
one feels anew the charm of the lines in The Merchant of Venice, for 
Shakespeare has transformed oddity into the eternal magic of 
poetry : 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear 
And draw her home with music. 


The conception is entirely literal in Chapman’s translation of 
the Odyssey, in a typically Renaissance description, not in Homer, 
of the ‘‘rapting tunes’’ of the sirens: 


This they gave accent in the sweetest strain 

That ever open’d an enamour’d vein. 

When my constrain’d heart needs would have mine ear 
Yet more delighted, force way forth, and hear.*** 


Thomas Crashaw emphasized the Platonic ideal in an interpolation 
in his translation of Strada: 
thus do they vary, 

Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 

Their master’s blest soul (snatcht out at his ears 

By a strong ecstasy) through all the spheres 

Of music’s heaven; and seat it there on high 

In th’ empyreum of pure harmony.**® 


137 TT, iii, 60-61. Ruth Leila Anderson (op. cit., 9), suggests that the reference 
here is to the three souls described in Elizabethan treatises: the vegetative, sensible, 
and rational. 

138 Bk, XIT, 284-87. 

139 “Musick’s Duel,” in The Delights of the Muses, Chalmers, op. cit., VI, 572-73. 
Faminius Strada’s story of the poet and the nightingale is in lib. ii. Prolus. 6. Acad. 2 
of his Prolusiones Academicae. James Howell wrote a letter on April 1, 1637, “To 
my Noble Lady, the Lady M.A.,” who had played and sung for him a hymn, which, 
he said, “so enchanted me then that my soul was ready to come out at my ears... .” 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae: The Familiar Letters of James Howell (Boston and New 
York, 1907), III, 106. Thomas Stanley wrote in “Celia Singing” (Poems of Thomas 
Stanley [London, 1814], 17) : 

The Music of this heavenly sphere 

Would steal each soul out at the ear. 

And into plants and stones infuse 

A life that Cherubims would chose. 
Burton adds this image to a paraphrase of Aristaenetus (Epistle V, Book II), an 
image found neither in the original Greek nor in the Latin translation of 1610. See 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III, See. II, Mem. 2, Subs. 4. 
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Thus, Pythagorean and Platonic metaphysical ideas about music 
were explained physiologically in terminology similar to that of 
Renaissance explanations of love. Discussions of Platonic love in- 
clined to keep more closely to an emphasis upon the reflection of 
heavenly beauty in the earthly and upon the ascent of the soul 
through contemplation of that beauty. The musical experience was 
more immediate: Phoebus touched the ‘‘trembling ears’’ and the 
soul was at once released. In the poetic references to music there 
is, on the whole, less emphasis than in the love-figure upon the union 
of the soul with universal harmony, although that union is some- 
times stressed and frequently implied. Finally, in the musical 
figure there is less frequently the suggestion that the power of 
music derives from the divinity of its archtype, and more often the 
implication that it comes from some quality in sound itself. The 
conception of the power of music after all went back not only to the 
theories of Plato, but also to the long tradition of music as inducing 
prophetic rapture and to the stories of the magical effect of the 
music of Orpheus and David. 


vi 


Not all Renaissance poetry described the ascent of the soul in 
terms so minutely physiological as those quoted above. Some 
imagery shows a more truly Platonic heritage, especially that in the 
early poems of Milton. However, the references in Milton to music 
and ecstasy are so intricately interwoven with other ideas of 
music, both classical and contemporary, that it is difficult to un- 
twist the strands. Nor is it easy to define Milton’s own opinion, so 
often does he write of angelic rather than of man-made music and 
so often of song, ‘‘ Aires,/Married to immortal verse,’’ rather than 
of pure sound. Paradise Lost, perhaps even Comus, suggests a 
change of attitude. 

A Christianized Pythagorean conception of a universal harmony 
with which our souls were originally in tune underlies both ‘‘On 
the Morning of Christs Nativity’’ and ‘‘ At a Solemn Musick.’’ In 
both poems is the suggestion that by rapture our souls might be 
made like the one ‘‘ Pythagoras had, ... and then all things would 
return immediately as it were to that golden age”’ :**° 


When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
149 Prolusion II, “On the Music of the Spheres,” ed. cit., p. 1102. 
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As never was by mortall finger strook, 
Divinely-warbled voice 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blisfull rapture took." 


It was ‘‘fancy,’’ however, not reason that was ‘‘rapt’’: 


. if such holy Song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold.**? 


The basic idea in ‘‘ At A Solemn Musick’’ is the same, but here the 
inspiration came from real music. Milton avoided the words ‘‘rap- 
ture’’ and ‘‘soul,’’ however, and wrote, as before, merely of ‘‘high- 
rais’d phantasie’’: 

Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heav’ns joy, 

Sphear-born harmonious Sisters, Voice, and Vers, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixt power employ 

Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce, 

And to our high-rais’d phantasie present, 

That undisturbed Song of pure concent.'** 


The reference in ‘‘L’Allegro’’ is more literal and recalls that in 
The Merchant of Venice quoted above, in which the ear is pierced 
and the soul drawn toward the music. But Milton fuses the classical 
conception with an exquisite description cf the voca! music of his 
own day. Then he returns to his first idea with the suggestion that 
music can free even the ‘‘hidden soul’’ of harmony itself, and he 
concludes with the Orpheus image: 


Lap me in soft Lydian Aires, 
Married to immortal verse 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of lincked sweetnes long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that ty 
The hidden soul of harmony 
That Orpheus self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heapt Elysian flowres, and hear 

141 “The Hymn,” IX. 

142 Thid., XIV. 

143 1-6. 
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Such streins as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half regain’d Eurydice.‘** 


The reference in ‘‘I] Penseroso”’ is likewise more literal. Here it 
is church music which, through the ear, elevates the soul and is, in 
the words of a later writer, ‘‘an Inlet . .. to Divine Visions.’”* 


There let the pealing Organ blow, 

To the full voic’d Quire below, 

In Service high, and Anthems cleer, 

As may with sweetnes, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes.™** 
In Comus there is, if not a distrust of the possible effect of music, 

a discrimination in judgment, which appears again in Paradise 
Lost when the ‘‘charming Symphonies’’ in the tents of the wicked 
‘*attach’d the heart of Adam’’: ° 


To whom thus Michael. Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to Nature seeming meet, 
Created, as those art, to nobler end.**’ 


In Comus there is, as has been seen, an illusive shift from what 
seems to be a purely metaphorical use of the word ‘‘ravishment’’ to 
describe the singing of the Lady to a somewhat more literal allusion 
to the release of the soul in the description of Circe and the Sirens. 
And there follows a contrast of the two experiences which implies 
that while the latter dulls perception, the former has rational 
appeal. 

Can any mortal mixture of Earths mould 

Breath such Divine inchanting .avishment? 

Sure something holy lodges in that brest, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testifie his hidd’n residence : 


. . . [have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowry-kirtl’d Naiades 

Culling their Potent hearbs, and balefull drugs, 
144 136-50. . 
145 Charles Hickman, Sermon on St. Caccilia’s Day 1695. 
146 161-66. 


147 XT, 595-605. 
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Who as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium, .. . 


Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 
And in sweet madnes rob’d it of it self, 

But such a sacred, and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss 

I never heard till now. . . .**8 


It is difficult in the early poems to distinguish opinion from 
poetic figure. There is no doubt of Milton’s belief, however, when 
he wrote The Christian Doctrine, for he then stated positively that 
there is no evidence ‘‘that the soul exists separate from the 
body.’”"*° 

In the late poems, ‘‘ravishment’’ and ‘‘rapture’’ seem usually to 
be used metaphorically, as when the angels 


. with Praeamble sweet 
Of charming symphonie . . . introduce 
Thir sacred Song, and waken raptures high.**° 


And it seems possible that Milton, in Paradise Lost, consciously ex- 
pressed an attitude different from that of his early poems. While 
the shepherds watched at the nativity, 


Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noice, 
. all their souls in blisfull rapture high.'*° 
148 243-63.. The state of mind induced by the sirens who seduced by their song 
so that men forgot all else was sometimes interpreted as an ecstasy. The effect was 
similar to that of wine: “Musicke . . . like . .. wine taken to excess, intoxicates them, 
and transports them out of themselves: which hurtful effect gave just cause to the 
fable of the Syrenes, who allur’d Pilots by their melodious voices, to split against the 
Rocks.” (Another Collection of Philosophical Conferences, ed. cit., Conf. CLXXVI, 
p. 274.) The use of “extasy” in line 622 of Comus might be either figurative or 
literal : 
He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me sing, 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to extasie. 
Lines 559-61 describe the infusion of soul by music as suggested by the Orpheus and 
Eurydice story: 
... I was all eare, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death, ... 
149 Fed. cit., p. 979. 
150 Paradise Lost, III, 367-69. 
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Likewise when the fallen angels sang 
oD 5? 


With notes Angelical to many a Harp 
Thir own Heroic deeds and hapless fall 


. the harmony 
(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing?) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience.*™* 


But Milton made it clear in the latter work that it was not the soul 
but sense that was charmed by ‘‘harmony’’: 


For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense.**? 


Although we find in Paradise Lost the Platonic love doctrine and 
read that 
love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath her seat 
In Reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
By which to heav’nly Love thou maist ascend.'** 


Milton made no similar claim for music. In fact he found 


Harmonie to behold in wedded pair 
More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare.?** 


In the early poems, however, we find often the conception of 
ecstasy, which in the hands of the second-rate artist had been 
poetically sterile, infused with subtlety, richness, and variety. 

The references in seventeenth-century poetry to the power of 
music are thus illuminated by a study of the history of the ideas 
which bred them. But the idea that music could refine the soul to 
ecstasy was not only a subject which appealed to the metaphysician 
or the poet. It came to be, as has been said, a basic factor in the 
serious, even heated, arguments over the use of instrumental music 
in church.** As a controversial issue in so serious a difference, it 
became something more than a classical survival. It was a vital 
part of seventeenth-century thought. 

Smith College. 

191 TT, 548-55. 

152 TT, 556. 

158 VITT, 589-92. 

154 VIII, 605-6. 


155 This controversy is the subject of an article that will appear in the next issue 


of this Journal. 











THE LANDSCAPE GARDEN AS A SYMBOL IN ROUSSEAU, 
GOETHE AND FLAUBERT 


By Eva Marta NEUMEYER 


I 


With the appearance of the sentimental novel, it was only a 
matter of time before one of the great symbols which the epoch 
had created would enter into it: the landscape garden. Richard- 
son’s Clarissa Harlowe has the passions, the exaltations, the excla- 
mation marks, and the bad conscience of the new era; but it limits 
its field to invisibly present city scenes and no tree, no flower 
relieves the oppression of haunted innocence. It was in Rousseau’s 
La Nouvelle Héloise that the motifs and the methods of the novel 
were merged with the new symbol created by the visual arts, ‘‘The 
Landscape Garden.’” In view of Rousseau’s basic philosophical 
theme, the natural goodness of man spoiled by culture and desiring 
to return to nature, it was only to be expected that he should intro- 
duce the motif of the garden into his novel. 

Beginning with Rousseau, it will be our problem to observe how 
far nature, and specifically the landscape garden, has been used 
as a significant symbol for the innermost tendencies of three 
writers and their periods. By analysis we hope to gain insight 
into the unfolding, the maturing, and the dying of a symbol which 
expresses almost all the motivating powers that created romanti- 
cism, since it is in gardening and not in literature that the new 
aesthetics of romanticism first express themselves. In Rousseau’s 
novel we find the revolutionary beginning, in Goethe’s Wahlver- 
wandtschaften the mature expression of these problems. Finally, 

1A comparison between Richardson and Rousseau had been drawn in the 
Journal Francais (June, 1769), 678, quot. in Daniel Mornet, Le Sentiment de la 
nature en France de J. J. Rousseau a Bernardin de St. Pierre (Paris, 1907), 119- 
120. Rousseau himself blames Richardson for not having given us in his novel 
any of the sights which “accompany ideas with the immensity of nature.” Quot. 
by Daniel Mornet in his critical edition of J. J. Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise 
(Paris, 1925), I, 70. In his talks with Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Rousseau re- 
peatedly refers to Richardson and compares Clarissa to Héloise. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, La vie et les ouvrages de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ed. by Maurice 
Souriau (Paris, 1907), 126, 129, 140. Also, D. Mornet “Le Rousseauisme avant 
Rousseau,” in Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Bibliothéque Générale des Sciences Sociales 
(Paris, 1912), 47 ff. 

187 
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we shall examine what the landscape garden meant to the novelist 
of the age of realism. 

Our ‘‘complex,’’ then, is the history of romanticism and the 
naturalism growing out of it, our ‘‘component’” is the motif of 
the landscape garden. It is unnecessary in this context to review 
the history of the English landscape garden, so well rendered and 
fully explored in a number of special works dedicated to this theme.* 

In France, interest in everything English was growing from 
decade to decade; the elements of individual feeling and thinking, 
as contained and developed in the English character, were used as 
a fuel for the brightening lights of the age of enlightenment. 
Rousseau raised to consciousness many of those psychological 
elements which more or less naively went into the making of the 
‘*English Garden.’’ He hardly had had a chance yet to see one 
of the new gardens in Geneva or France. Yet he describes exten- 
sively through Mons. de Wolmar the garden of Staw* (Rousseau’s 


2A method suggested by A. O. Lovejoy, “On the Discrimination of Roman- 
ticism” MLN, XXXIX (June, 1924), 253. 

8 Especially Marie Louise Gothein, A History of Garden Art (English trans- 
lation, London and New York, n.d.) II, 275 ff. Havelock Ellis, From Rousseau to 
Proust (Boston, 1935), 58 ff. Franz Hallbaum, Der Landschaftsgarten (Miinchen, 
1927). Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, The Story of the Garden (London; 2nd ed., 1933). 
Ralph Dutton, The English Garden (London, 1937). For bibliography: Katherine 
McNamara, Landscape Architecture, a classified bibliography, School of Landscape 
Architecture, Harvard University (Cambridge, 1934), which in spite of its com- 
prehensive nature, is incomplete in regard to foreign publications. 

Daniel Mornet, op. cit., Gustave Charlier, Le sentiment de la nature chez les 
romantiques frangais (1762-1830) in “Académie royale de Belgique,” Mémoires 
(Bruxelles, 1912), deuxiéme série, IX, faces. 2, p. 59 ff. 

B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1937). Isabel 
Wakelin Urban Chase, Horace Walpole: Gardenist, an edition of Walpole’s The 
History of the Modern Taste in Gardening, with an Estimate of Walpole’s Contri- 
bution to Landscape Architecture (Princeton, 1943), which has an extensive bibli- 
ography. H. F. Clark, “18th Century Elysiums: The role of association in the 
landscape movement,” Journal of the Warburg and the Courtault Institutes, VI 
(London, 1943), 164 ff. 

Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (London, 1927) ; important for our prob- 
lem especially chapter V. 

More comprehensive than its title indicates is the book by A. R. Humphreys, 
William Shenstone. An 18th Century Portrait (Cambridge, 1937). 

* Stowe had been begun in 1714 by Bridgeman, Pope’s gardener at the still half 
Baroque Twickenham, and was finished in its first phase in 1724, while Vanbrugh, 
the inspired architect, took active part in the improvements. It looks like a typi- 
eally 18th century collaboration of gardener, architect, and poet. Finally, in 1724, 
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spelling), owned by Lord Cobham, with its sequences of Oriental 
gardens and architectonic curiosities. By oral report or by read- 
ing Rousseau had received some idea of the garden revolution in 
England. But this lonely wanderer, imbued with the spirit of 
modern nature poetry, had developed principally within himself 
the imagery which he now would use for the description of Saint 
Preux in the eleventh letter of the fourth section of his novel.° The 
secret of Julie, hinted at in the previous discussion of the friends, 
is finally revealed to Saint Preux. A small garden gate, not 
noticed before, opens into ‘‘Elysium.’’ The world seems to with- 
draw, and the paradise of réverie and well being unfolds. Elysium, 
the pristine soil before the fall of man, is that ideal of the world 
to which men return from the corruption of culture, it is ‘‘Tinian 
and Juan Fernandez,’’ as the surprised visitor exclaims.’ It is 
the early in time, it is the faraway in space. Salomon Gessner’s 
‘* Abel,’’ the biblical man, is here at home. Saint Preux indeed 
finds the right words for these qualities of Elysium in exclaiming 
at the sight of it: ‘‘Then indeed I would be the first mortal whose 


William Kent took over, decisively improving the grounds between 1730-1748. 
After 1751 Lancelot Brown, royal gardener at Richmond, succeeded Kent and made 
the new decisive changes in destroying all geometrical features. 

In a footnote to the quotation on Stowe by Rousseau, Mornet discusses the pos- 
sible sources of the author. He thinks that he knew the park, probably by descrip- 
tion. Besides garden publications, he may have read the description by Pope, pub- 
lished in French in his Mélange de littérature et de philosophie (London, 1742), or 
the Description des plus belles maisons de campagne d’ Angleterre, reviewed in the 
Mercure (February, 1750), 140. See Rousseau, op. cit., 241, footnote 1. In 1739 
Bridgeman’s plans for Stowe were published by Sarah Bridgeman. (Not listed in 
Rohde but in R. Dutton, op. cit., 79.) Eleanour S. Rohde, op. cit., 287, lists in her 
chronological bibliography seven publications between 1746 and 1751. One of them 
under the date of 1748, listed as anonymous, has been identified by William Temple- 
man, “The Life and Work of William Gilpin,” Illinois Studies in Languages and 
literature XXIV (1935), 131-146, as the earliest work of Gilpin. Mornet’s list of 
publications on Stowe, which Rousseau may have known, is therefore incomplete. 

5 Mornet quotes from Confessions in Oeuvres, ed. Hachette (Paris, 1925), VIII, 
286, and “Letter to Malesherbes, January 4th, 1762” in Oeuvres, X, 298, to show 
the analogy between Rousseau’s own experiences and the 11th letter in La Nouvelle 
Héloise. To this one could add Rousseau’s account of his happy years in the 
Eremitage of Montmorency. See Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, op. cit., 46. 

* For a discussion of the importance of these two islands in the history of senti- 
mental primitivism see the extensive footnote in La Nouvelle Héloise, op. cit., 142- 
145. Rousseau refers here to Voyage de Vamiral Anson by Richard Walter (Lon- 
don, 1745; French translation, Paris, 1750). 
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foot has ever entered into this loneliness.’ Nature stands in 
this exclamation for the ideal of the unspoiled; but, beyond that, 
it contains the element of surprise. ‘‘Elysium’’ is meant for lonely 
dreamers, explorers of the unknown, poets or happy lovers. 
Finally, it represents the world of serenity and peace which brings 
back equilibrium to the soul of man haunted by his passion. It 
seems as if by psychological coercion that the sentence in which 
‘*Elysium’’ is identified with peace is followed by one beginning 
with the word, réverie. Réverie, the self-indulgence of imagina- 
tion, is ‘‘ Elysium’s’’ gift to the human soul.® 

This seems to be a large garden. It appears so if we follow the 
description of the picturesque wilderness created by nature with 
the loving support of the gardener. We have to walk on winding 
paths ‘‘laid out with all art in a manner which would give more 
space to the strollers, and in order not only to hide the borders of 
the island but also to enlarge its apparent circumference.’” Yet to 
our surprise we learn that this everchanging wilderness has for- 
merly been an orchard. It could therefore have been but a small 
section of the father’s Baroque garden. This is important to 
notice, since there prevails throughout a strange element of the 
miniature-like which appears quaint to the modern reader. But 
whoever has wandered through some of the early English gardens 
‘an notice the occasional ironical discrepancy between their ambi- 
tiously composed scenery and their often restricted actual area. 
This feature contains the same stage-mockery which enters into 
the contrast between the Grecian temple and its makeshift stucco 
execution. The element of the evasive, slumbering underneath 
the mirage of ‘‘ Elysium,’’ expresses itself still more strongly in the 
manner in which water is treated in the composition of the park. 
The rushing water, so wisely used by Julie, forms canals and a lake 
in which trees and shrubs are reflected. The reflection in the water, 
sung by poets and drawn by painters, enhances by its double image 
the feeling of unreality which belongs to the ‘‘sentimental’’ land- 

7 J. J. Rousseau, La Nouvelle Héloise, op. cit., III, 224. All translations from 
the French and from the German by the author. 

8 The expression “Elysium” for landseape gardens appears prior to Rousseau 
and is used several times; for instance, “Mahomet imagined an Elysium but Kent 
created many.” Horace Walpole, Anecdotes of paintings 1771, IV, 111, quot. in 


H. F. Clark, op. cit., 168. 
® Rousseau, op. cit., 234. 
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scape garden.*® The stagnant waters, their surface broken only 
by the gliding swan, seem to be passive Beauty personified, quietly 
accepting the images of the outside world. The lake is the soul 
of the garden; it is the closest symbol of the transfiguring power 
of emotion and imagination. 

But Rousseau uses water in a very specific sense, in connecting 
it with Julie’s most enchanting invention, the ‘‘Elysium”’ for the 
birds, the bird-shrubbery on the lake. Thus a purpose has been 
lent to the show-piece of the English garden. Surrounded by low 
hedges the birds here feel at home. At this point a fresh tone 
sounds in Rousseau’s description; the awareness of the social 
implication of the new type of garden appears. The bird refuge 
is compared by Saint Preux with the voliére in which precious 
birds were kept formerly in many Baroque gardens. Indeed, Julie 
says, her birds are guests and not prisoners. Freedom, which is 
given to the growth of every plant, is extended to every living 
creature in ‘‘ Elysium.’’ 

Let us not be deceived! this is not nature primeval, just as this 
is not birds’ life aboriginal. ‘‘Nature has done everything, but 
under my guidance,’”’* says Julie; and freedom cannot be had 
unless cared for by education or arrangement. This garden is an 
image of man’s reasoned endeavor, in which the results reflect by 
their sound proportions their relationship to man, the creator. 
The trees are of moderate height, since ‘‘a tree of twenty feet 
height puts him just as much under its shadow as one of sixty feet.’”* 
The box hedges are replaced by rose bushes, freely intermingled 
with jasmin, lilac, holly, juniper, raspberry bushes and red cur- 
rant bushes. Likewise, garden flowers and wild flowers live in 
friendly company.** They are contrasted with the favorites of the 

10 The word “sentimental” does not appear before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. “Sentimental! what is that? It is not English; he [Sterne] might as well 
say, continental. It is not sense. It conveys no determinate idea; yet one fool 
makes many. And this nonsensical word (who would believe it?) is become a 
fashionable one!” John Wesley, Journal (1772) quot. in Allen, op. cit., II, 149. 

11 Rousseau, op. cit., 225. 

12 Thid., 236. 

18 The praise of wild flowers can already be found in Joseph Addison’s rambling 
Spectator, a journal which was known to Rousseau. There, under September 6th, 
1712 (vol. X, Nr. 477) he describes his garden as “a confusion of kitchen and 
parterre, orchard and flower garden” (11). Here in “one of the most innocent 
delights of human life” (15) he enjoys that “variety” and “irregularity,” so dear to 
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Baroque, ranunculus and tulip, the artificiality of which makes 
sickly exalted flower-lovers swoon. 

Julie finds it important to stress the fact that this artificial 
wilderness is not only disguising her efforts but also that these 
efforts were achieved by very economical means; she used the given 
elements of nature, employed only one gardener, and made it her 
principle throughout to combine ‘‘the agreeable with the useful.’’* 
Imbued with the dignity and beauty of manual labor, she intends 
to have her children plant and take care of trees. From here a line 
leads clearly to Pestalozzi and Goethe. 

The intimate, agreeable, and useful character of her ‘‘modern’’ 
creation is well understood by Julie in its historical contrast with 
the preceding Baroque garden. As in Goethe’s Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften, the conflict between the old and the young generation is 
made a part of the discussion. It awakes general hilarity when 
Saint Preux describes how the conventional gardenist, a rich 
Parisian or London gentleman, would ‘‘improve’’ upon ‘‘Elys- 
ium,’’ how he would design in pompous straight lines, how trees 
and hedges would be transformed in walls or figures of ‘‘dragons 
..., pagodas ... and all sort of monsters.’’* Julie sees in her 
epoch ‘‘a morbid inclination for the grandiose which is not in the 
nature of man, and which is poisoning his pleasures.’”* The same 
flight from the grand scale of the Baroque had already character- 
ized the epoch of Louis XV, the Rococo, which had anticipated, 
by its refined love for the intimate some of the characteristics of 
the preromantic age. Frederic the Great had built close to the 
huge elevation of the Stadt Schloss his small jewel box, Sans-souci, 
which foreshadows in the purest Rococo the spirit of the Petit 
Trianon, built a decade afterwards by Gabriel in neo-classical 
forms. 

What then is the stylistic relationship of ‘‘Elysium’’ to con- 
temporary art, which in the decade beteen 1760 and 1770 was 
gradually moving from the Rococo to the Neo-classical? Aston- 
ishingly enough, Rousseau himself seemed not to be aware of the 





men of the eighteenth century. See also Spectator, June 25th, 1712 (Nr. 414). 
Shaftesbury precedes slightly and parallels Addison with his praise of wild nature 
in The Moralists (1709), Allen, op. cit., II, 122. 

14 Rousseau, op. cit., 223. 

15 Thid., 235. 


16 Thid., 236. 
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fundamental transformation taking place at this moment, of which 
his own writings were one of the most striking symptoms. Other- 
wise, he would not have spoiled the irony of Saint Preux’s descrip- 
tion of the formal garden by adding the following footnote: ‘‘I 
am convinced that the time approaches when one will not like any- 
thing in gardens that can be found in open nature; one will permit 
in them neither plants nor shrubs, and one will like nothing in them 
but flowers of porcelain, grotesque figures, grillwork, sand of all 
colour and beautiful vases with nothing in them.’’”* And in the 
artificial treatment of trees, forcing them to unnatural height, 
France again seems a country different from the rest of the world. 
Rousseau apparently believes that the English landscape garden 
represents but a temporary relief, which will be swallowed up by 
the all-powerful conventions of the Rococo. The writer of these 
lines did not foresee that by his very description of Julie’s garden 
the opponent would be defeated.” 

As the major principle in Rousseau’s description the irregu- 
larity in design is stressed, thus following precisely the dictum 
of William Kent, the designer of Stowe: ‘‘ Nature abhors a straight 
line. Symmetry is declared ‘‘an enemy of nature,’’? while 
irregularity is associated with the most significant psychological 
element of the garden, with ‘‘the stride of a person who goes on a 

valk without a definite aim.’’* Hogarth’s ‘‘line of beauty,’’” the 
curved S-line, is raised by Rousseau from the merely aesthetic 

17 Thid., 236. 

18 The situation was, indeed, not yet clear at the time Rousseau wrote his novel. 


9919 


Piganiol, in the second edition of his Description of the city of Paris and its envi- 
ronments of 1765 (first edition 1742), discusses several new French formal gardens 
but no English ones. The same is true of Le Rouge’s Détail de nouveaux Jardins a 
la mode (1775-1788), in which the French formal gardens dominate until 1783. 
See Daniel Mornet, Le sentiment de la nature en France, 223 and 226. 

19 Quot. Horace Walpole, in Chase, op. cit., 30. 

20 Rousseau, op. cit., 234, 239. 

21 Tbid., 239. 

22Tn the Journal économique (Janvier, 1754), 174, one finds the interesting 
passage stating that Hogarth’s recently published theory of the S line did not bring 
anything new “to our professors of horticulture who, thanks to Taste, have an 


” 


idolatrous veneration for that hooked letter.” Rousseau, op. cit., 235, footnote. 
This judgment apparently identifies Hogarth’s “S” line with the line underlying 
Rococo design. A discussion of the “S” line from an objective point of view is to 
be found in Uvedale Price, Essays on the Picturesque as Compared with the Sublime 


and the Beautiful (Hereford, 1798), II, 269 ff. 
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(for Hogarth the curved line contains the highest beauty because 
of its incessant variety) to the psychological, expressing that ele- 
ment of the relaxed will which appears as the prerequisite of 
Elysian happiness. In praising asymmetrical compositions, he 
must have had in mind, as their opposite, the perspective vistas 
of straight Baroque alleys, since he continues by speaking about 
distant space. He rejects far vistas and keenly states ‘‘the predi- 
lection for vistas has its roots in the tendency of most men to feel 
at home only where they are not at the moment.’”* The intimate, 
therefore, lives in close relationship with the asymmetrical, yet 
the asymmetrical composed in small areas. The asymmetrical is 
an aesthetic phenomenon while the intimate is a psychological 
state of mind. Yet both are joined together merely as the sub- 
structure for the final aim—the ethical experience—since these 
intimate and irregular spaces produce an ‘‘absorption in moral 
thoughts which is connected with a kind of well-being.’’** The 
second part of this sentence has a very peculiar eighteenth-century 
flavor and indicates that in the final and highest experience the 
aesthetic and the ethical blend in one condition of exalted self- 
experience. 

Simplicity is another basic condition for that conformity with 
nature which creates ‘‘well-being.’’ Simplicity was the great dis- 
covery of the age. Winckelmann, at the same time, formulated as 
the basic elements of Greek beauty, and thus of beauty in general, 
‘‘edle Einfalt and stille Grésse.’’ So strong was this desire for 
simplicity that Winckelmann could find his foremost example in 
the Apollo Belvedere, that sophisticated piece of Hellenistic 
Baroque. Out of this wish for simplicity, Rousseau rejected the 
Chinese garden as well as the English habit of sentimentalizing 
the park by artificial ruins, temples, pagodas, ete. Rousseau criti- 
cizes, with fine insight into the aesthetics of gardening, the blending 
of incoherent pieces of different epochs with scenery unrelated to 
them, such as he may have seen in the publication of the garden 
of Stowe.” But most of all he takes this attitude because he does 

28 Rousseau, op. cit., 239. 

24 Thid., 245. 

25 This has been noticed by Fiske Kimball, “Romantic Classicism in Architec- 
ture,” Gazette des Beaux Arts (February, 1944), 101, 102. See also Rousseau’s 
remarks in his conversations with Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. B. de Saint-Pierre, 


op. cit., 55, 56. 
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not wish to be reminded of the works of man, expressions of ambi- 
tious culture amid the innocence of nature. 

While Rousseau clearly draws a line between his conception of 
the landscape garden and the sentimental park, he cannot help ex- 
pressing his unconscious adherence to the Rococo taste in certain 
details. It appears in what one would call the ornamental quality 
which complies with the taste of the dying Baroque. Thus, for 
instance, the trees are covered by vines, an adjunct which Goethe 
certainly would have rejected in imagining his trees. Rousseau 
in the following sentences makes it clear why he needs them for 
his description, ‘‘Ivy, hopplant, bindweed, virginia creeper, thrown 
from tree to tree, and other climbing plants form a sort of dra- 
pery.’”® Does the word ‘‘drapery”’ not suggest to our imagination 
that these vines are less an expression of wild nature than a piece 
of decoration, conceived in the manner of Salomon Gessner? Do 
they not recall those Rococo-dressed people as they appear in 
Gravelot’s and Moreau le Jeune’s illustrations from the editions 
of 1764 and 1770?" These draperies go well together with the 
stumps of poplar trees which are used by Julie as flower vases. 
These are the Rococo urns imitated by nature, just as the hanging 
vines are the garland and spider-web decorations of Rococo 
interiors. This garden, indeed, is a work of art, a filigree of im- 
perceptible craftsmanship in which the interior decorator and 
nature have happily worked together. Such decorative elements 
enhance the feeling of the intimate and the idyllic which animate 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Elysium.’’ The grandiose, the romantic in the sense 
of the exalted or the unusual, the quaint and the spleenish of the 
English creation are entirely absent. 

Rousseau sees ‘‘ Elysium’’ in the form of an idyll. Charm and 
tenderness, sadness and joy, come from man’s innermost nature, 
are reflected in nature and return to nature. But his ‘‘Elysium,”’ 
unlike that of Gessner, is the work of actually living people; it is 

26 Rousseau, op. cit., 245. There was a newly laid out glade in the park of 
M. de la Poupliniére in Passy, often frequented by Rousseau, where the trunks of 
trees were overgrown by honeysuckle. See Rousseau, op. cit., 227. 

27 Reproduced in La Renaissance de V Art Francais. Le Préromantisme Fran- 
cais. (Janvier, 1927), 6, 7, 9. Georges Brunet, “Les Thémes Littéraires du Pré- 
romantisme Frangais.” Still Horace Walpole connects the rural landscape idyll 
with the Rococo in a letter to Montague of May 19th, 1763, describing a festival 
given by Miss Pelham at Asher: “In short it was Parnassus, as Watteau would have 
painted it.” Quot. in Christopher Hussey, op. cit., 154. 
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planted in the present, and it grows toward the future. It is 
situated on a definite spot and takes place in a definite time. With- 
out this progressive concept of the possibility of an ideal world, 
to be realized by man, Rousseau’s vision would not have impressed 
later generations so deeply. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, enumerating in his notes what his 
adored friend had given to the world, listed with comprehensive 
delight, ‘‘goust de la nature inspiré; Elisées construits.’"* Yet 
according to Daniel Mornet, the immediate influence of his nature 
descriptions was not very great.” However, he lists one pamphlet, 
Le Jardin de Julie, which appeared in Lyons in 1763.*°° The slow 
response may have been due to the fact that ‘‘ Rousseau intervened 
at a moment when the cause was already won.’ This refers, how- 
ever, only to the reception given the book by the average reader, 
because there was no lack of discussion by superior minds. 

For a deeper understanding of the place of Rousseau’s garden 
description, it is important to note the penetrating criticism which 
Friedrich Schiller, in his essay, ‘‘ Uber naive and senimentalische 
Dichtung,’’ has expressed concerning Gessner’s idylls. He says, 
‘*The idyll takes us back beyond the beginning of culture and thus 
puts our aim behind us instead of leading us toward it. Therefore, 
we have the feeling of loss and not of hope.’’” 

28 B. de Saint-Pierre, op. cit., 132. 

2° Daniel Mornet, Le sentiment de la nature en France, 230. An important 
figure, however, is Rousseau’s friend, the Count de Girardin. In him the blending 
of the Rousseauian influence with the English one appears clearly. He created the 
park of Ermenonville, based on the poet’s description. But he called it on the other 
hand “the Leasowes of France,” after the English amateur gardener and writer 
Shenstone’s estate. Girardin is, besides, the author of the most important theo- 
retical work in France on the new garden style, De la composition des Paysages ou 
les moyens d’embellir la Nature autour des Habitations, en joignant Vagréable a 
Vutile (1777). This was translated in 1783 by Malthus into English. For English 
landseape gardens in France or Switzerland shortly after Rousseau, see Eleanour S. 
Rohde, op. cit. (London, 1933), 208, 209. Marie Louise Gothein, op. cit., II, 294— 
301. 

80 Tt has not been possible for me to locate Le Jardin de Julie in the United 
States. In the Oeuvres Completes, 1788 (no place), IV, 465, there is given a résumé 
of this pamphlet, which states it is written by a garden designer, who improves upon 
the Elysium of Madame de Wolmar. The critic, however, points out that Rousseau 
had never thought of suggesting the imitations of English landseape gardens, of 
which neither Rousseau nor he himself thinks very highly. 

81 Daniel Mornet, op. cit., 149. 

82 Friedrich Schiller, Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1794), in 
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This criticism, so expressive of the lofty standards of Schiller, 
agrees precisely with our analysis. Rousseau’s idyll reveals itself 
as designed by a Rococo decorator, yet animated by the spirit of 
a man who feels himself in contrast to the Baroque Age. The 
future which he envisages is the result of a withdrawal, a return 
to the ‘‘natural laws’’ which the gardener borrows from nature and 
gives back to nature, enhanced by his own humanity. From Sir 
Joshua Reynolds* to Goethe, critics had questioned the idea of 
creating the effect of nature by means of art. Yet if we see how 
Rousseau achieves this tender illusion of nature in close contact 
with the experiences of the human soul, we understand how one 
common principle determines man and nature—the principle of 
unrestricted growth. Illusion, however, it remains; separated 
from contemporary life, it is the result of retirement. It leads 
toward a passive enjoyment of the universe and a self-centered 
hedonism of the ego. ‘‘Elysium’’ is the enchanting creation of a 
soul in flight from itself. 


II 


On September 2, 1808, Johann R. Riemer, Goethe’s secretary, 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘Den Park zu den Wahlverwandtschaften 
entworfen.’’** This is the only remark in the diaries of Goethe 
himself or his assistant which deals specifically with the prepara- 
tion of Die Wahlverwandtschaften. Nearly fifty years had passed 
since Rousseau had enchanted the world with his description of 
‘*Elysium,’’ and much had changed on the surface of the park- 
landscapes of Europe. But the landscape garden was still a power- 
ful enough symbol to be chosen by Goethe for the setting and the 
spirit of his greatest novel. This was not done under the direct 
influence of Rousseau’s work, yet through countless invisible 





Gesammelte Werke, ed. Hempel und A. Kutscher (Leipzig, n.d.), VIII, 161-62. 
For diseussion of Schiller’s point of view as in opposition to the older “naturalistic” 
philosophies of Rousseau, Gessner, Joseph Warton, see A. O. Lovejoy, op. cit., 243. 

83 Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses, ed. Edmund Gosse (London, 1884), 243. 
See also William D. Templeman, “Sir Joshua Reynolds on the Picturesque” MLN 
(1932) XLVII, 446. 

34 According to Ernest Seilliére, the romantic character is characterized by “une 
impression d’incomplétude, de solitude morale et presque d’angoisse.” Le mal 
romantique (Paris, 1908), p. VII. 

35 Quot. in Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen, ed. Hans Gerhardt Graf (Frankfurt, 
1901), I, 373; footnote 3. 
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threads the scenery of Die Wahlverwandtschaften is related to its 
predecessor in the 18th century. 

Actively and passively, Goethe plays a part in the history of 
garden art. He had wandered with admiration through the first 
great English landscape garden in Germany, which Franz von 
Anhalt-Dessau had created between 1775 and 1780 in Woerlitz 
near Dessau. In a biographical sketch, Das Luisenfest, describing 
a birthday celebration for the grand duke of Sachsen-Weimar 
which took place on the 9th of July, 1778, he refers explicitly to 
the period’s inclination ‘‘for living, dwelling, and enjoying out of 
doors, which had been stimulated by the park of Woerlitz.’’** As 
an administrative officer he had grasped enthusiastically the task 
of transforming the park of the castle of Weimar and had given 
to it the shape and the accessories of the sentimental landscape 
garden.” Thus the German princes made come true what Horace 
Walpole in his essay The History of Modern Taste in Gardening 
had prophesied : ‘‘I should think the little princes of Germany, who 
spare no profusion on their palaces and country houses, most likely 
to be our imitators, especially as their country and climate bears 
in many parts resemblance to ours.’’* 

toethe was familiar with most of the important gardens of 
Europe through publications, especially those of Chambers, Kent, 
and Repton, but most of all through the famous handbook of 
Christian Hirschfeld.” Finally, the grounds of the castle Wil- 
helmsthal near Eisenach, to the laying out of which Goethe had 
personally contributed, provided the poet with some of the char- 

36 Quot. in Goethe’s Simmtliche Werke, Jubilaeumsausgabe (Cotta, Stuttgart, 
n.d.), XXV, 224. The park of Dessau is mentioned once more in the essay “Schema 
zu einem Aufsatze, die Pflanzenkultur im Grossherzogtum Weimar darzustellen,” 
Goethe’s Simmtliche Werke, op. cit., XX XIX, 337, 338; also in Dichtung and Wahr- 
heit, in Goethe’s Simmtliche Werke, op. cit., XXIII, 137; see also Goethe’s letter to 
Frau v. Stein, May 14th, 1778, written in Woerlitz. Goethe Briefe, ed. by Philipp 
Stein (Berlin, n.d.), II, 127. 

8T For additional details see Marie Louise Goethein, op. cit., IT, 304-6. 

38 Horace Walpole, in Chase, op. cit., 38. 

8° Christian Hirschfeld, Theorie der Gartenkunst, 2 vol. (1775), extended to 
5 vols. 1779-1785. In the first volume (1779) the garden of La Nouvelle Héloise is 
discussed. Here Rousseau is called “the first of the French writers who opposed 
bad taste in gardens.” Quoted by D. Mornet, op. cit., 231. In the botanical 
essay mentioned in footnote 36, on p. 338, Goethe says: “so wie die Neigung zu 
aesthetischen Gartenanlagen iiberhaupt durch Hirschfeld aufs héchste gesteigert 


ward.” 
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acteristics used in his novel.*® From his actual participation in 
the designing of gardens, he undoubtedly derived most of the mate- 
rial for the landscape background of Die Wahlverwandtschaften. 

When Goethe sat down to compose his novel, he had not only 
dealt theoretically and practically with the problems of gardens 
(having created himself more than one ‘‘Elysium’’), but had also 
completely absorbed Rousseau’s world of ideas. The very plot 
of Die Wahlverwandtschaften in a sense continues the tradition 
of Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe and Rousseau’s La Nouvelle 
Héloise.** Goethe had wept at the occasion of his visit to La 
Meillerie.** But while he had completely incorporated the thoughts 
and moods of the ‘‘solitary wanderer’’ of Geneva, he had also 
passed beyond them by the time he conceived his novel in Karlsbad. 
The mature Goethe veiled in silence the epoch of his life in which 
he had read the first pages of Les Confessions with tears. The self- 
analytical and psychological attitude of Rousseau contradicted the 
organic approach to the human being cherished by Goethe. As 
early as 1778 the court poet of Weimar had composed an inspired 
parody of sentimental taste in his Triumph der Empfindsamkeit. 
In it the hero of the comedy, the prince, carries with him a ‘‘travel- 
nature’’ (Reisenatur), which is supervised by a ‘‘ Naturmeister,’’ 
‘directeur de la nature.’’** The fourth act of the play opens in 
Pluto’s realm. Here the entire repertoire of the sentimental 
garden, another Kew with ‘‘Chinese-Gothic grottos,’’ opens up, 
the unwholesome counterpart of the fashionable world under the 
sun. The prince falls in love with a doll which is secretly opened 
by his curious servants and out of it tumble La Nouvelle Héloise 
and The Sufferings of Young Werther. The exuberant poet knew 
very well the pillars of the sentimental age. Yet these very pillars 
were one day to support the complex structure of his Wahlver- 
wandtschaften. 

40 Heinrich Duentzer, Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften (second ed., Leipzig, 
n.d.), 111, footnote-—Paul Ortwin Rave, Garten der Goethezeit (Leipzig, 194i), 59, 
mentions besides Wilhelmsthal the park of Grosskochberg belonging to Charlotte von 
Stein. “Probably both [parks] as well as Hirschfeld’s famous work on gardens left 
certain traces in the novel.” But Rave stresses most of all the importance the 
planning of the park of Weimar had. 

*1 Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Romans im 18. Jahrhundert (Jena, 1875). 

42 Goethe’s Briefe, Grossherzogin Sophie v. Sachsen Ed. (Weimar, 1889), IV, 
93. Letter to Frau von Stein, October, 1779. 

*3 Goethe’s Simmtliche Werke, op. cit., VII, 238. 
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The attentive reader of the two novels will notice that the land- 
scape in Julie’s ‘‘Elysium’’ has not the same meaning as the one 
in Goethe’s story. In the one it is a ‘‘picturesque’’ setting, or at 
its best an ‘‘état d’4me’’; in the other, nature is interwoven with 
human destinies, parallels them, foreshadows them, expresses 
them. As Goethe’s profound contemporary critic, K. W. P. Solger, 
formulated it: ‘‘Here the universal relationship of nature with 
itself is Destiny, which produces everything.’“* To isolate the 
landscape setting from its human inhabitants therefore does harm 
to its esthetic-symbolic unity ; and yet such isolation is permissible 
in the context of a historical inquiry. Again, it is Solger who 
encourages such historical analysis of the scenery in the following 
words: ‘‘In this novel, as in the ancient epic, is contained every- 
thing that the period has of meaningful and representative ele- 
ments; and after several centuries one can draw from it a complete 
picture of our present daily life.’** Our inquiry aims at just such 
a deciphering of the symbolic quality in Goethe’s landscape. 

The Leitmotiv is sounded in the first sentences of the novel. 
Eduard has spent the best hours of an afternoon in April grafting 
his trees in the nursery. ‘‘Have you seen my wife?”’’ he asks his 
gardener. ‘‘She is in the newly laid out gardens,’’ he replies. 
‘*The moss hut she has built near the rocky slope opposite the 
castle will be ready today. Everything is very beautiful and will 
please Your Grace. The view is excellent: below is the village, 
somewhat to the right, the church, whose steeple one hardly no- 
tices ;*° opposite, the castle and the gardens. ... Then,’’ the 
gardener continues, ‘‘the valley opens up.on the right and you look 
over the rich meadows studded with trees into a cheerful dis- 
tance.’’*” Thus in a few sentences Goethe has set the scene—a 
scene which contains everything necessary for the unfolding of the 
novel: the geographical area and the main places of action, and 
also the specific emotional quality given by this view—that feeling 

“4K. W. Solger’s review, reprinted in Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen, op. cit., I, 
477 ff. 


*5 Tbid., 479. 

*® Goethe himself in his “Sturm und Drang” period had shared the enthusiasm 
for Dutch “picturesque” art of the 17th century. Notions of his youth, therefore, 
connect in this description with the “modern” picturesque English taste of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

4? Die Wahlverwandtschaften, in Goethe’s Simmtliche Werke, op. cit., XXI, 3-4. 
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of spaciousness, of the happiness of space, of expansion of the 
mind. 

How contrary to that suggested by the garden of Julie! 
‘*Happinesss of space’’—no greater contrast could be imagined to 
the sheltered scene of ‘‘Elysium.’’ From the description we could 
not even gather that the novel begins in a park, since the view offers 
a whole geographical area, and nowhere in the novel are the border- 
lines between the ‘‘landscape’’ and the park indicated. In the 
most literal sense we have to deal with a new creation, ‘‘the land- 
scape garden,’’ which had been celebrating its triumph since 
Shenstone first used the term around 1760.** Wide and panoramic 
vistas are, of course, typical of any romantic feeling, and specifi- 
sally of the romantic age; but the vistas in Goethe’s landscape are 
of a very special kind which express his predilections as well as 
their relation to the taste of the period. The park is ‘‘nature 
exalted by art’’ (Schiller), and landscape here is soil exalted by 
cultivation and culture. The one reflects the spirit of the other; 
both are beautiful because they are humanized. The lonely majesty 
of ‘‘Ueber allen Wipfeln ist Ruh’’ gives way to the feeling of 
serene brotherhood with earth and man as in ‘‘Schaefers Klage- 
lied’’ (1802).*° ‘*The view down the valley’’ from now on becomes 
a favorite theme with romantic landscape painting. 

However, this Goethean landscape would not be fully character- 
ized without mentioning a feature, very typical of the author, which 
constantly impresses the reader. Goethe usually describes scenes 
without adjectives or with only very generalized ones, so that the 
entire emphasis is upon the visual image and not upon the emotion 
reflected in the adjective. The emotion results rather from the 
constellation of nouns and verbs which design the ‘‘landscape’’ in 
the inner and in the outer sense of the story. Thus Goethe’s land- 
scape is no longer ‘‘picturesque’’ in the eighteenth-century sense, 
but in a modern, in a Goethean sense. It lives by virtue of its 
clarity, by the distinctness of the image, by its connection with 

48 Shenstone divided his subject into three categories: “kitchen-gardening, par- 
terre-gardening, and the landscape or picturesque gardening.” Quot. in I. Chase, 
op. cit., 147. 

49 “Ta droben auf jenem Berge 


Da steh ich tausend Mal 
An meinem Stab gebogen 


Und sechau hinab in das Tal . . .” (Goethe’s Sdémmtliche Werke, op. cit., 


I, 55). 
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other features of form and of meaning and by its continuity within 
the landscape and within the story. 

This visual quality of the surroundings, this visibility of every 
object in nature, still demands, however, one very special trait of 
the landscape garden—its composition. The composition of nature 
in the form of unified images had been a concept introduced by 
William Kent. In Walpole’s words: ‘‘Thus the pencil of his 
imagination bestowed all the arts of landscape on the scenes he 
handled. The greatest principles on which he worked were per- 
spective, and light and shade.’’*® The years 1794 and 1795 were 
decisive in the turn from the sentimental-literary park to the 
‘*nicturesque’’ landscape garden with its emphasis upon the wild- 
romantic and the ‘‘painterly.’’ They saw the appearance of Payne 
Knight’s poem The Landscape, dedicated to Uvedale Price, who 
published in the same year An Essay on the Picturesque. Hum- 
phrey Repton brought out his Sketches and Hints on Landscape 
Gardening and William Gilpin his Three Essays: On Picturesque 
Beauty, On Picturesque Travel, and On Sketching Landscapes. 
No longer was it necessary according to Repton,” to imitate a 
specific painter or painting; painting and landscape gardening 
were rather to be treated after ‘‘the universal principles of paint- 
ing.’’ The ‘‘picturesque,’’ in the sense of a specific mood, was 
slowly changing into the ‘‘painterly,’’ that is, into something 
resembling paintings by its possession of the common principles 
of color and composition.” 

One must know this taste of the time for ‘‘picturesque’’ com- 
positions in order to understand the following scene: Eduard 
climbs up to visit Charlotte, his wife, in the moss hut; ‘‘at the door 

5° Horace Walpole, in I. Chase, op. cit., 26. 

51 Humphrey Repton, The Art of Landscape Gardening, ed. by John Nolen, 
A.M. (Boston, 1907). He opposes with his advanced aesthetics the theories of 
Knight and Price, who want the landseape art to imitate paintings of the wild 
romantic or the Dutch naturalistic type. 

52 The term “painterly” is here applied in the sense of Heinrich Woelfflin’s 
Principles of art history (Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe; New York, 7th ed., 
1932). The transformation of meaning in the word “picturesque” from something 
appealing to the imagination to a distinct visual quality is taking place after 1782, 
when William Gilpin published his first picturesque travelogue “Observations on the 
river Wye, ete.” See also H. F. Clark, op. cit.,184. As late as 1841, Andrew Jack- 
son Downing, the foremost gardener of America, used “the picturesque” as a special 
eategory besides “the beautiful.” See Andrew Jackson Downing, Landscape Gar- 
dening, 10th ed. revised by Frank A. Waugh (New York, 1921). 
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Charlotte received her husband and made him sit down in such a 
manner that he could at one glance gaze upon the different pictures 
through the door and the window, which presented the landscape, 
as one might say, ina frame.’’* The epic contracts into the idyllic, 
the pictorial into the picturesque. Willingly the author here pays 
tribute to the taste of his epoch. This very moss hut appears in 
hundreds of variations, from the Swiss chalet to ‘‘rural cabins of 
friendship,’’ in portfolios, handbooks for gardeners, and the 
Journal for Friends of Refined Taste. The two climb from the 
moss hut to the top of the mountain; a new view opens up which 
is enjoyed by the couple and their newly arrived friend, the captain. 
Village and castle are now hidden, but down below one can see 
several ponds, the last hemmed in by a steep wall of rocks, reflect- 
ing their ‘‘ significant forms’’ on the surface of the water. Farther 
on, half hidden between the trees, one can make out a mill which 
‘appeared in its surroundings as a friendly place to rest.’ 
Groups of trees, especially one clump of poplar and plane-trees, 
arrest the eye. 

The picture evoked is again one of largeness, well-being, and 
variety. The mill, which will play its part in the story as well as 
the ponds, gives a touch of Ruysdael idyll to the scenery, the 
Ruysdael whose intimate Northern scenes ranked as nearly equal 
to the Mediterranean idylls of Claude Lorraine and Poussin. 
The reflection in the water is not missing, but is not used exclu- 
sively for its sentimental values. The visual images experienced 
by the three friends are translated into an abstract design on the 
map of the captain. This map making offers an opportunity of 
comparing the achievements of Charlotte with the actual condi- 
tions. In the making of the park the contribution of chance and 
even the conditioning factor of sex are discussed and confronted 
with the actuality of nature. Charlotte’s tracing of paths resem- 
bles here the projects of Julie, while the captain’s objective atti- 
tude towards nature stands for a modern, that is, a masculine, point 
of view. The discussion of the designing of paths” as well as the 
description of them is very revealing. The winding paths of Julie 
lead nowhere; they are diagrams of aimless self-enjoyment, while 
the tracks and paths in Goethe’s novel are laid out to reach a goal 

58 Goethe, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 4. 

54 Tbid., 24. 

55 Thid., 64, 65, 71. 
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and to do it in the most efficient manner. The problem of the path 
reveals the turn from the feminine to the masculine principle.** 

Another significant difference between Rousseau’s description 
and Goethe’s appears in the discussion of trees. Eduard had given 
orders to clear the space around the plane-trees of shrubbery, grass 
and moss; ‘‘and only now appeared the magnificence of trees in 
their altitude as well as in their spread.’*’ The inhabitants of 
‘*Elysium’’ wished to see their trees draped with creepers and 
moss, creating an amiable stage-setting of a wilderness, while 
Goethe finds the highest beauty in free, unhampered growth. For 
him the beautiful is what fulfills its highest possibilities. Growth 
in trees as well as in man means attainment of possibilities. For 
that reason there is no nobler symbol than the tree standing alone. 
Such isolated trees one could see, rendered with the same sug- 
gestive quality, in the paintings of Caspar David Friedrich ;** and 
they appear as the very opposite of Rousseau’s Rococo trees. In 
another context Goethe expressed what he admired in trees in 
words rich in implications for the history of ideas: ‘‘As soon as 
buds and blossoms begin to show, we become impatient until the 
complete foliage comes out, until the landscape takes on body (sich 
verkérpert) and the tree impresses itself upon us as a distinct 
form (als eine Gestalt).’** The tree is a symbol of the organic 
unity of every living object in which the process of unfolding and 
growth can be read from its outward appearance. 

Throughout the novel we are made aware of and feel the paral- 
lelism between plant life and human life. Both stand under the 
sign of the law of self-unfolding, to protect which is the task of 
the educator and the gardener. If the law is respected, the harmony 
of the ‘‘Gestalt’’ will appear under the name of beauty. While 
educator and gardener protect and guide, the architect and the 
designer compose and create. None of them can exist without the 
other; the cycle of nature and the cycle of culture stand under the 

56 Tbid., 28. 

57 Thid., 113. 

58 Annalen, in Goethe’s Simmtliche Werke, op. cit., XXX, 240. Goethe refers 
to his study of landseape drawings by Caspar David Friedrich, in the fall of 1808, 
the year in which Die Wahlverwandtschaften was written. He also acquired Fried- 
rich’s “Shepherd,” the only landseape painting of the romantic school he wished to 


own. 


5® Goethe, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 225. 
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same universal law.” In this belief we find the deepest credo of 
Goethe. For Rousseau’s Julie it is sufficient that animals and 
plants enjoy their freedom and as such partake, indeed, in a uni- 
versal social law. But Rousseau’s mind is less concerned with the 
discovery of laws in nature than with emancipation from the 
contentions of society. Accordingly, his work is permeated with 
the feeling of relaxation, contemplation, and introspection, whereas 
Goethe leads us to understanding, comprehension, and action. 
However, the emotional introspection which Rousseau stimulated 
so deeply has led to a new activation of the mind no less than the 
masculine attitude of Goethe. Revolutions of the human spirit 
can be effected by emotions no less than by ideas. 

We conclude our analysis by asking what specific place the park 
in Die Wahlverwandtschaften holds in the history of the landscape 
garden. Goethe is well aware of this historical problem; how 
could it be otherwise in a mind so preoccupied with the problem 
of evolution? Rousseau contrasted the old part of the castle, laid 
out by Julie’s father, with her own garden; Goethe, too, contrasts 
the older section of the castle with the modern one. 

The ‘‘apprentice’’ is walking through the large old garden of 
the castle with its alleys of high linden trees and its regular layout. 
Kverything has developed to perfection; and yet now, when the 
plans of the father have at last taken on. their intended form, 
nobody any longer cares for them. This observation gives Char- 
lotte an opportunity to remark to the apprentice, ‘‘ While life is 
carrying us away, we believe we are acting out our own impulses 
and choosing our actions and our pleasures. However, on closer 
inspection these are only the plans and the tendencies of the epoch, 
which we are compelled to fulfill.’** The apprentice in reply 
points out that if the youth of a son coincides with a period of 
transformation, he will have nothing in common with his father. 
‘Tf the parent’s epoch was one of accumulation of property, and 
of concentration and separation from the world in order to enjoy 
its fruits, the son will be inclined to expand, to communicate, and 

60 “The plant resembles the self-willed human being, from whom you ean obtain 
anything if you treat him according to his nature. A tranquil glance, a quiet regu- 
larity and the appropriate action in every season, in every hour, is perhaps required 
from nobody more than from the gardener.” Goethe, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 
221. 


81 Tbhid., 214. 
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to open the closed precincts.’”* This psychological observation 
is applied by Charlotte in an analogy to the field of history. Con- 
centration of property is linked to the period of self-protection of 
castle and city by means of walls and moats. Charlotte’s enlight- 
ened epoch is sure of its possessions and free from fear. ‘‘Today, 
even the larger cities are taking down their walls. Even the moats 
around the princely castles are being filled in; the cities are nothing 
but large places, and if one sees all this on one’s journey, one would 
think that universal peace was secured and that the golden age 
was before the door.’’ And now comes the crucial conclusion in 
which the original observations of the apprentice are linked to the 
political-economical problem : ‘‘ Nobody feels comfortable in a park 
which does not resemble the open country; nothing shall remind 
us of artificiality, of constraint; and we like to breathe completely 
free and independent.’’* 

There is no doubt that the English landscape garden had a great 
deal to do with the rise of this feeling of independence, liberty, and 
individuality, which must express themselves in every field of 
human endeavor and therefore in art as well as in politics.“ Had 
Goethe finished his dialogue at this point, he would have proven 
himself a master of historical understanding. But Goethe is more 
than a historian, he is a diviner of unknown and invisible condi- 
tions. And therefore Charlotte concludes: ‘‘Do you think, my 
friend, that we could return again from our present condition into 
another one, into the previous one?’’ ‘*‘Why not?’’ replied the 
apprentice, ‘‘every situation has its difficulty, the constrained as 
well as the emancipated. Emancipation presupposes surplus and 

62 Tbid., 214. 

83 Tbid., 215. 

64“The revolution in taste is stamped with the character of all those which 
either in religion or polities have been carried into execution by the lower and less 
enlightened part of mankind. Knox and Brown differ very little in their manner 
of proceeding: no remnant of old superstition, or old taste, however rich and vener- 
able, was suffered to remain, and our churches and gardens have been equally 
stripped of their ornaments.” Uvedale Price, op. cit., II, 176. See also H. F. 
Clark, op. cit., 186. Basically such interpretation goes back to the “naturalistic” 
liberalism of Pope and his contemporaries. 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d 

By the same laws which first herself ordain’d.—*“An Essay on Criticism” (1709, 
published 1711), in Alexander Pope, The Complete Poetical Works (Cambridge ed., 


Boston, 1902), 68. 
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leads to wastefulness. As soon as want comes back, self-limitation 
becomes necessary. The useful prevails again, and even the per- 
son who has much, believes finally that he has to use all of it. 
Believe me: it is possible that your son will neglect the grounds 
of the park and will withdraw again behind the solemn walls and 
under the high linden trees of your grandfather.’ 

The author has here subordinated the conditions of history— 
that is, the conditioning factors of economic and social forces— 
to a cyclical law of nature. Expansion and contraction, action 
and reaction, are the physiological and the psychological aspects 
of the rhythmical motions of life. Whence he concludes that the 
landscape garden, this Rousseauian symbol of man’s freedom, will 
revert to its opposite, and that Charlotte’s children may wish to 
recreate conditions and forms resembling those of her father’s 
more than her own. Goethe wrote these lines a few years before 
the congress of Vienna, which dissolved the political liberties 
gained since the French Revolution. Society returned to a new 
formalism, in which the landscape garden became an empty expres- 


sion for a spirit which no longer existed. The walls were built 
up again. } 
’ 

Ill : 

i 

A century had passed since Addison raised his voice in defense . 

LJ 


of natural flowers and garden wilderness; the grandiose formal 
orders of the Baroque had yielded to informal gardens which had 
now become the foremost aesthetic symbol of man’s longing for 
individuality and liberty. ‘‘The geometrical spirit’’ of the seven- 
teenth century had been gradually transformed into the asym- 
metrical taste of the eighteenth century. Garden design had been 
treated in the seventeenth century as a part of architecture, but 
it had become truly symbolical for Rousseau’s epoch, a subdivision 
of painting.” An element of naturalism which painting had bor- 

65 Goethe, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 215. 

66 “But nature has at last escaped from their disciplines and their fetters; and 
our gardens, if nothing else, declare we begin to feel that mathematical ideas are not 
the true measure of beauty.” Edmund Burke, The Sublime and the Beautiful, Part 
III, par. 4, quot. in A. O. Lovejoy, “The First Gothic Revival and the Return to 
Nature,” MLN, XLVII, 7 (Nov., 1932), 438. 

67 Kant, Kritik der aesthetischen Urteilskraft (1790), §51, Von der Einteilung 
der Schinen Kunste, in Kant’s Werke, ed. A. Messer (Berlin, n.d., Th. Knauer), IT, 
730. Yet German aesthetics is here based undoubtedly on English garden theory 
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rowed from nature itself was now returned to nature directly. To 
create ‘‘natural’’ effects by means of art could easily lead to 
aesthetic failure. Sentimentality and affectation were apt to use 
this naturalism for their own ends. The naturalistic features of 
the landscape garden were to some extent counteracted by the 
works of sentimental architecture which enlivened the parks. By 
their style a definite theme was given to one area of the park, and 
reflection, feeling, and visual image could merge together. The 
melodies of the soul would play upon the garden as upon its most 
sublime instrument. Goethe had broken through the conventions 
of sentimentality by his independent genius. In Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften nature and garden looked again eye to eye. This 
was the last novel which used the park as an expression of the 
innermost tendencies of an epoch. Had Goethe not been a man in 
his sixties, he might not have chosen the symbol of the landscape 
garden in 1808. He was still determined by his experience gained 
during the maturing of his talent between 1770 and 1780, a time 
which coincided with the garden revolution in Germany. 

The English garden had become a universal fashion, had beauti- 
fied the European scene, but had slowly lost that symbolic neces- 
sity which ennobled the descriptions in Rousseau and Goethe. The 
controversy which had taken place between Price, Knight, and 
Repton, all gardenists by vocation or profession and all skillful 
in literary combat, about ‘‘ picturesque beauty,’’ indicated that the 
general attention was about to shift from the emotional significance 
of the landscape garden to its formal-aesthetic problems. This 
resulted in an improvement in the quality of garden design, but 
it announced at the same time a weakening of the forces which 
originally motivated the creation of the English park.* The 
informal garden was about to become the same empty shell which 
had been derided by Rousseau under the image of the French 
formal garden. 





such as can be found in Horace Walpole’s letter to Montague, Nov. 8, 1755, quot. in 
Christopher Hussey, op. cit., 153. 

68 There is a good discussion of this in Christopher Hussey, op. cit., 158 ff. In- 
dependently of our study H. F. Clark has come to identical results. For instance, 
“the elaborate garden aesthetic created during the early part of the century, and 
forms used by landscapists—were still characteristics of a type—but had become 
separated from the ideas with which they were associated. In other words, the 
principle of association was discarded and a new principle, that of the picturesque, 
substituted.” Op. cit., 186. 
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No cultural fashion exists which is not sooner or later exposed 
to ridicule. But the historically significant documents are those 
published at the beginning and at the end of a fashion. For the 
beginning we have such examples as Goethe’s Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit and Justus Modser’s little essay Das Englische 
Gartchen® in Germany, or in England, Richard Grave’s Columella 
or the Distres’t Anchoret (1779), and even earlier, Frances 
Coventry, Strictures on the Absurd Novelties Introduced into 
Gardening (1753), ete.” We may find the true satirical expres- 
sion of the later epoch in Thomas Love Peacock’s™ Headlong Hall, 
written in 1815 and published in 1816.7 Peacock, the trusted 
friend of Shelley, appears in this dramatized tale as a Voltairean 
intellectual of purest eighteenth-century breed, whose superior 
intelligence is highly troubled by the Romantic emotionalism of 
his own epoch. His farce clearly indicates the detached attitude 
of the critical observer whose remarks expose all the ‘‘faults’’ 
which once were necessities. It may therefore well serve to fore- 
shadow the satire play of the nineteenth century. 


IV 

‘*The diabolical mechanism”’ of the technical age, foreseen by 
Peacock’s marionettes, had swung into full action a generation 
later. It had become evident to the great novelists of the nine- 
teenth century that this mechanism not only changed the surface 
of the earth but also the souls of man. Balzac sang the epic of 
‘‘nower,’’ the dream of wealth and splendor and the crushing 
defeat of poverty and weakness, illustrated in a ‘‘landscape’”’ of 
human characters of incredible variety. In Flaubert the new era 
had found its analytical dissector, whose heroic and occasionally 

6° Justus Moser, Das Englische Gdrtchen (1773), in Gesammelte Schriften 
(Berlin, 1842), II, 330 ff. 

7° The story by Graves with its hero, Mr. Nonesuch, is an amiable derision of 
the author’s friend Shenstone. Also Tobias Smollet, The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker (1771). For these and other literary treatments of the landscape garden 
see Elizabeth Manwaring, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (New 
York, 1925), 205-22; B. S. Allen, op. cit., II, 182 ff. and 208-30; Chr. Hussey, op. 
cit., 131; Myra Reynolds, The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry (Chicago, 
1896), 182. 

71 J. B. Priestley, Thomas Love Peacock (New York, 1927). 

*2 Thomas Love Peacock, Headlong Hall, in The Works of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, ed. by Henry Cole (London, 1875), I, 1-76. Peacock treated the subject first 
in his faree The Dilettanti (1809). 
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diabolical objectivity penetrated into the mechanism of the ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ century. It is he to whom we owe the satyr-play of the 
noble symbol which the English landscape garden had been for 
enlightened minds and souls. 

Only a few pages in the work of his old age, Bouvard et 
Pécuchet,”* are dedicated to the garden motif, but their power is 
so great that no work of garden literature could throw an equally 
cruel light on its decay. 

However, Flaubert would have been a philosopher and a his- 
torian and not a novelist had he tackled this idea merely as the 
intellectual analyst of his century. For him ideas had to take on 
flesh and blood, had to crystallize into human beings in order to 
communicate with his own mind and thus with the world. But how 
‘an ideas take on flesh and blood in the mind of a novelist without 
being in part flesh of his own flesh and blood of his own blood! 
This can only mean that Flaubert, from the very beginning, felt 
a magic attraction as well as a scathing disgust for the world of 
the petit bourgeois which he objectified in Madame Bovary and 
finally in Bouvard et Pécuchet. Not only does he free ‘‘ himself 
from what stifles him,’’ not only does he ‘‘vomit on his contempo- 
raries the disgust which they produce in him,’’* but he also identi- 
fies himself with the two heroes in whom the dictionary of received 
ideas finally takes shape.” ‘‘Their stupidity is mine and I dream 
about it.’’’® 

Finally, in August, 1872, Flaubert conceived the two figures in 
which the Odyssey of banality could be expressed—Bouvard et 

78 Bouvard et Pécuchet, in Oeuvres Complétes de Gustave Flaubert, ed. Louis 


Conard (Paris, 1910). 

™* Correspondance, in Oeuvres Complétes de Gustave Flaubert, ed. Louis Conard 
(Paris, 1901), VI, 425. Letter to Madame Roger des Genettes: October, 1872. 

75 From almost the beginning of his career, Flaubert was occupied with the idea 
of compiling a Dictionnaire des idées recues, a title which from the year 1852 to the 
execution of Bouvard et Pécuchet never changes. The expression is used first in a 
letter to Louise Colet, December, 1852, quot. in Ibid., Notes, 397. For this Diction- 
naire Flaubert intended to collect a dossier of the banalities, slogans, preconceived 
judgments, biased statements, contradictions, misconceptions, and falsifications which 
determined the “history of ideas” in the middle-class majority. Here one can find 
such conclusive judgments as: “Prose. Plus facile 4 faire que les vers.” 

“Pyramide. Ouvrage inutile.” Jbid., 441. 
*6 Flaubert, Bouvard et Pécuchet, 401, unedited letter of May, 1877, to Madame 


des Genettes. 
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Pécuchet.” The death of the master ended on the 8th of May, 
1880, the writing of the last chapter of the first volume. 

Bouvard et Pécuchet is the story of two simple but ambitious 
souls, members of the anonymous army of clerks and employees 
who are part, an essential part, of that vast mysterious organism 
called Paris. Through fulfillment of the all-powerful wish of 
novelists and playwrights—the inheritance of money—the two men 
are enabled to realize the desires of their hearts. Their dream is 
to acquire all the knowledge which can possibly be gained with the 
help of democratic enlightenment: books, journals, and magazines. 
To be a living encyclopedia, a container of universal information, 
is the aim of the two poor ill-bred and half-educated souls. Like 
two dwarfish Fausts, they are haunted in their wandering from one 
field of knowledge to another, deceived in their yearning by half- 
truths, misunderstood. Flaubert’s own boredom with life, which 
never permits him to say to a single moment: ‘‘Verweile doch, 
Du bist so schén,’’ reappears in the story of the two friends, driven 
from one spiritual adventure to another, and each ending in débacle 
and disgust. 

As the center for their inquiries into the universe of ideas, they 
buy a country estate in Normandy, located in the valley of the Orne 
river, described in a letter as located ‘‘sur un plateau stupide entre 
Caen et Falaise.’’* In October, 1874, and again in September, 
1877, Flaubert, together with his friend and collaborator Laporte, 
undertook trips to the scene of his novel to familiarize himself 
completely with the locality, the model-farm Lizors, which he had 
chosen as the site for his story.” 

The love of the city-dweller for the country, a powerful stimulus 
to literature since the days of the Roman city-dweller-poets, reap- 
pears in Bouvard et Pécuchet. After the tragicomical failure of 
their theoretical and practical efforts in the field of agriculture and 
fruit-growing, the disappointed amateur farmers finally decide to 
use part of their estate for the nobler enterprise of landscape 

77 The chronology of this work, which together with the three legends filled the 
last eight years of his life, is given in René Descharmes et René Dumesnil, Autour de 
Flaubert, Etudes Historiques et Documentaires, Mereure de France (Paris, 1912), 
122-76. 

78 Flaubert, Correspondance, V.333. It is the region in which the great battles 
of World War II took place in June and July, 1944. 

79 Thid., 363, 457-60. 
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gardening. As always, Flaubert thoroughly prepared the pages 
dedicated to this adventure by studies from handbooks, with a 
watchful eye on banalities, half-truths, and misunderstandings.* 
The cherished garden books of the romantic age could not have 
found a more devastating critical reader than Flaubert, the nat- 
uralist. He was ready to transform every failure of theory and 
practice into a grotesque idiocy executed by the two companions 
of his old age. And yet from a comparison with the sources he 
consulted we will recognize how precisely he incorporated their 
ideas. 

As always, they prepare for their venture into a new field of 
human endeavor by studying. This time they draw on a work by 
Boitard, L’architect des jardins.** This author proceeds by way 
of genres—that is, he still belongs to the second group of writers, 
who approach the task from the point of view of sentimental emo- 
tion.**? There the students find ‘‘the melancholic-romantic type”’ 


8° Under November, 1874, the chronological biography lists; documentation for 
gardening for Bouvard et Pécuchet. Information from Beaucautin, director of the 
Botanical garden at Rouen. And again in December: studies for garden and medi- 
eine for Bouvard et Pécuchet. See René Descharmes‘et René Dusmesnil, op. cit., 
164. The dossier “agriculture-jardinage-économic domestique” contained 68 sheets 
of notes. The authors consulted are: Duplan, Appert, Chevallier, Gressent, Gas- 
parin, Casanova, Loudrin, Désormeaux. Flaubert, Bouvard et Pécuchet, op. cit., 
405. The names of Gasparin and Désormeaux appear also on the facsimile page 
reproduced ibid., 408. 

81 Pierre Boitard (1789-1859), L’architect des jardins ou V’art de les composer 
et de les décorer (Paris, 1834—2nd ed. 1853), mentioned in Flaubert, Bouvard et 
Pécuchet, 54. Another edition with the title L’art de composer et décorer les jardins 
par M. Boitard, Nouvellé Edition (Paris, n.d.), Librairie Encyelopédique de Roret, 
ean be found at the library of the University of Michigan. The study of Boitard’s 
work is, indeed, a revelation of Flaubert’s own source of amusement. The picture 
volume draws for its engravings largely on publications of the eighteenth century, 
combining them with the Egyptian, Neo-Classical and early Victorian features from 
nineteenth century publications. The problem of a unified and historically necessi- 
tated style has completely disappeared. Even the technical skill of the draughtsman 
or engraver has declined to the point of faulty perspective renderings in architec- 
tural design. The author’s main principle is to offer as wide as possible a choice to 
the customer. From Indian temples to artificial ruins the desired features for the 
garden can be ordered. After a perusal of this volume Flaubert’s text appears 
much less farcical and much more “realistic,” in the sense of the author’s theories 
of the novel. Boitard’s work as used by the friends is, indeed, a compendium of 
all the “idées recues” in garden art, half understood, distorted and disfigured during 
its travel from mid-eighteenth-century England to the France of Louis Philippe. 

82 The “garden of idea” (Hussey) has its main textbook in Thomas Whateley, 
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characterized by immortelles, ruins, tombs, and an ‘‘ex-voto’’ to 
the virgin indicating the place where ‘‘The Sire has been killed 
by the blade of an assassin.’’** There is the terrible genre, with 
suspended rocks, split trees, and burnt cottages; there is the 
exotic genre with Peruvian plants ‘‘to recall memories to a planter 
or traveller.’’ ‘‘The grave genre must offer, like Ermenonville, a 
temple to philosophy. Obelisks and triumphal arches characterize 
the majestic genre; moss and grottos the mysterious genre; a lake 
the dreamy genre. There is even a fantastic genre, of which one 
could see the most beautiful specimen recently in a garden of 
Wurtemberg,® where one encountered in succession a wild boar, a 
hermit, several tombs, and a small boat which detached itself auto- 
matically from the border to conduct one to a sitting room where 
fountains gushed above the visitor while one sat down on a sofa.’’** 
‘‘Before this horizon of wonders, Bouvard and Pécuchet were 
dazzled. The fantastic genre seemed to them to be reserved for 
princes. The temple of philosophy would be cumbersome. The 
ex-voto to the madonna would have no significance, inasmuch as 





Observations on Modern Gardening (1770). But William Chambers too states that 
the Chinese divide their gardens into three separate classes: “the pleasing, the ter- 
rible, and the surprising.” All three of them can be rediscovered in the description 
of Flaubert, who knew about Chambers’ divisions through Boitard’s, op. cit. (2nd 
ed. n.d.), I, 9. 

83 Flaubert, Bouvard et Pécuchet, 54. This goes back to William Chambers, 
A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (London, 1772), in which, instead of creating 
a succession of ideas, he wishes to agitate the mind by a variety of opposing pas- 
sions. Here we find a place in his garden “near which are inscribed, on pillars of 
stone, pathetic descriptions of man’s horrid acts of cruelty perpetrated by robbers 
of former times,” quot. in Boitard, op. cit., 9, in a derogatory sense. However, he 
devotes a paragraph to the discussion of this genre. See I, 163, and II, 6; samples 


on p. 107. 
84 William Chambers: “. . ., the trees are ill-formed, forced out of their natural 
directions and seemingly torn to pieces by the violence of tempests . . . the build- 


ings are in ruins, or half-consumed by fire, or swept away by the fury of the waters,” 
quot. in Christopher Hussey, op. cit., 158. Flaubert may have encountered this 
tradition while reading Gressent, who, dealing with “les arbres fantaisistes,” warns 
his readers “not to have an old tree broken in half by lightning.” Gressent, Parcs 
et jardins, in Les Classiques Des Jardins, 11th ed. (Paris, 1908), 29. The first 
edition appeared in 1878, at the period of Flaubert’s writing of Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

85 Apparently a reference to the garden of Hohenheim near Stuttgart, dis- 
eussed by Schiller in Pocket Calendar for 1795. Description in M. L. Gothein, op. 
cit., IT, 310. 

86 Flaubert, op. cit., 54. 
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there were no assassins. . . . But the rocks were possible, likewise 
the split trees, the immortelles, and the moss, and with increasing 
enthusiasm and after much reasoning, they fabricated with the 
help of a single servant and a very small sum of money a residence 
which had no equal in the entire Department.’’*” 

Vistas were created on the limited grounds of the estate. ‘‘The 
asparagus was sacrificed to build on its lot an Etruscan tomb, that 
is, a cube of black gypsum, six feet high and looking like a dog 
house. Four fir trees at the corner flanked the monument, which 
would be surmounted by an urn and enriched by an inscription.’’** 
Of course, the pond was not missing, but alas, the soil swallowed 
up the water. The barn was transformed with the help of colored 
glass into a rural cottage. On top of the highest elevation a 
Chinese pagoda was placed, by putting a hat of corrugated iron on 
top of six dressed trees. Following the advice of the customary 
garden book, they broke rocks from the borders of the Orne river, 
numbered them, and rebuilt them with the help of mortar. ‘‘In 
the midst of the lawn rose a rock looking like a gigantic potato.’’** 
The next sentence contains the quintessence of Flaubert’s desper- 
ate laughter. ‘‘Something was still missing to complete the har- 
monious impression.’’ The detached statement deepens the feeling 
for the perversion of nature created by those unhappy enthusiasts. 
They sacrifice the largest linden tree of the garden and have it 
sprawling all over the turf. This is done in order to create the 
illusion that a torrent had carried the tree to the place or that it 
had been struck down by lightning. It seems that the two garden- 
ists are here influenced by the ‘‘ genre terrible’’ of Boitard.*”° Asa 
gratuitous gift of nature an echo is discovered, adding the duplica- 

87 Thid., 55. 

88 Thid., 55. The type of Etruscan tomb described here became fashionable at 
the epoch of the French Revolution and was used in countless variations all over 
central Europe. See Alfred Neumeyer, “Monuments to Genius,” Journal of the 
Warburg Institute, IT, 159 ff. 

8° Flaubert, op. cit., 56. The comparison resembles that of Gressent, whom 
Flaubert studied in preparation for the garden episode, and who writes under the 
paragraph “Rocks”: “Study nature and you will never make such agglomerations 
of gravel resembling an enormous pile of dirt forgotten in a park or in a garden.” 


Gressent, op. cit., 29. 

*° This goes back to the dead trees William Kent had planted in Kensington 
garden, for which Walpole had reprimanded him. Horace Walpole, in Chase, op. 
cit., 30. 
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tion of sound to the duplication of image which is a prerequsite of 
the sentimental garden. ‘‘From here one sees better!’’ ‘‘Sees 
better, was repeated in the air.’’ The terrible meaninglessness of 
human sentences becomes an element of anti-Romantic mockery. 

But Pécuchet has new surprises ready for his friend. Awaken- 
ing the next morning, Bouvard finds the two spherical box trees 
which belong to the alley cut into the shape of peacocks, the beaks 
and the eyes formed by porcelain. This masterpiece of garden 
sculpture was inspired by the work of Dumouchel. These peacocks 
surpass all their other creations, since for the last six months they 
had tried to give to the other trees the shape of pyramids, cubes, 
cylinders, deers or seats. Yet here the two designers are carried 
away by their imagination. Beyond the wildest dreams of the theo- 
retical works they had perused, they had actually united the whim- 
sicalities of the Baroque garden, against which Pope had once 
ranted,” with the subtleties of the sentimental repertoire. But 
Pécuchet outshines Bouvard. He has covered the door which leads 
from the garden into the fields with gypsum, on which 500 heads 
of pipes represent by their arrangement ‘‘emirs, negroes, nude 
women, the feet of horses, and skulls.’”* In emotion they embrace 
each other. 

But, of course, such an achievement of art demands the ap- 
plause of admirers. The two invite the élite of the Department 
to a dinner which, after many painful incidents, comes to its climax 
at the pulling of the curtains revealing the view of the garden. ‘‘ At 
the hour of sunset this was something terrifying.’’ The enumera- 
tion that follows of all the visible architectural features, com- 
pressed into the narrow space of a single small piece of garden and 
a single paragraph of seventeen lines, in which one image urges 
on the next, creates the feeling of a nightmare. Only the French 
text could here do justice to the intention of the novelist. The dis- 
organization of meaningless and out-of-place items is enhanced 
to a demonic jumble by the introduction of clashing colors: the 
black tomb rises from the spinach; sunflowers unfold their yellow 


*1“Adam and Eve in yew, Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree of 


knowledge in the great storm .. . St. George in box, his arm searce long enough, 
but will be in condition to stick the dragon by next April. ... A quick set hog, 


shot up into a poreupine. A lavender pig with sage growing in his belly.” Alex- 
un 


ander Pope, “Essay on Verdant Sculpture,” The Guardian, No. 175 (1713). 
82 Flaubert, op. cit., 57. 
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disks. The red painted Chinese pagoda follows immediately after 
the word ‘‘yellow disk.’’ The beaks of the peacocks, struck by the 
setting sun, sparkled with reflected lights, while the flat country— 
one remembers Flaubert’s expression in his letter: ‘‘sur un 
plateau stupide’’—forms the backdrop for the coloristic spectacle. 

As might be expected, the lake has seeped through the badly 
joined stones of the ground. The tomb, the burnt cottage, and the 
walls turned into ruins escape, of course, the understanding of the 
visitors; the arrangement of the pipes does not achieve the ex- 
pected effect ; and, conspiracy of nature, even the echo fails, due to 
a recent change in the architecture of the barn. Like a challenge 
to society itself, a drunken beggar arrives and by his debased 
appearance upsets the propriety of the guests. A _ terrifying 
demon, he stands there, the messenger of the counter world to 
every bourgeois idyll. ‘‘The grand, purple sky enveloped him with 
a bloody shimmer and his obstinacy in staying caused a sort of 
terror.’”* This is the end of great hopes, and Bouvard and 
Pécuchet have to set out to new adventures. It will be—the prepa- 
ration of preserves. 

In the whole novel the garden adventures are only an episode 
of ten pages. Their importance in the novel and especially in the 
work of Flaubert is therefore infinitely smaller than in the case 
of his great predecessors. Since everything the two modern Don 
Quixotes undertake ends in a débacle, there is no reason to stress 
the garden story beyond the other episodes. But it is different 
when we look at this episode from the historical point of view. 
Then the story takes on the character of a Gotterdammerung, 
reflecting in its lurid colors the collapse of the ‘‘landscape garden,’’ 
which means both the disappearance of a once powerful symbol 
and a reflection on the disintegration of aesthetic standards in 
the Victorian period. 

As to the disappearance of the symbolic values of the landscape 
garden, so tender in Rousseau, so strong in Goethe, they had 
already taken on the quality of the comical and the absurd in 
Peacock’s Headlong Hall. This was due to the fact that by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the ‘‘picturesque’’ had begun 
to separate itself from the emotions and contents which had origi- 
nally created it. But also, once severed from its content, the land- 


%3 Thid., 63. 
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scape garden began gradually to lose its charm and its imaginative 
design. That is, the weaker the symbolic significance, the more 
fortuitous the aesthetic formulation. Goethe, for a last time, had 
held together the form and content of the landscape garden. But 
he was then an old man, and his images and ideas had matured 
from impressions of his early manhood. Peacock, more than a 
generation younger than Goethe, looked upon the landscape garden 
only as a quaint aesthetic problem. Yet by the time it reached 
Flaubert, and in the specific year of the action of the novel, 1848, 
a landscape garden had become a relic of the past, a comical fea- 
ture of upper-class society sunk to the level of the petite bour- 
geoisie. Not only had the cult of the landscape garden worn out, 
but of necessity it had to disappear at the moment when the dis- 
covery of nature unadorned replaced ‘‘nature enhanced by art.’’ 
The landscape garden prepared the way for the art of naturalism, 
but the art of naturalism destroyed the landscape garden. 


Oakland, California. 











SHAW, THE FABIANS, AND THE UTILITARIANS 
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Not since Voltaire has a great comic writer had so much serious 
influence on his age as has Shaw. The outcome of the English 
elections of 1945 has directed attention once more to him and 
Sidney Webb, and to that most English of socialistic bodies, the 
Fabian Society, of which Mr. Attlee and many other leading labor- 
ites have been members and from which they have derived their 
characteristic ideas. 

In early nineteenth-century England, noisy little jungles of 
atomic capitalism were growing up on the picturesque detritus of 
feudalistic society. At the end of the century a great industrial 
state was moving rapidly toward socialism. In this swift develop- 
ment doctrinaire socialistic thought undoubtedly played a great 
part—and particularly the thought of Karl Marx, for he is a start- 
ling disproof of his own theory that conditions determine ideas. 
Long after many of the conditions which he describes had practi- 
cally ceased to exist, his ideas of them went far to cause the cata- 
clysm in which they were supposed to result. Marxian doctrines, 
working through able and determined disciples, actually brought 
about a Marxian revolution in a country where the necessary 
Marxian forces had never existed. 

But modern England is by no means exclusively the work of 
Marx or of the socialists. Indeed, the history of English socialism 
itself is often written with far too much attention to the socialists, 
and to socialist ideas. The spectacle of the London slums, for 
example, converted almost as many middle-class intellectuals to 
socialism as did Karl Marx.’ To interpret a British intellectual 
movement exclusively in terms of ideas is to ignore British char- 
acter. Broadly, British socialism resulted from the attempt to 
solve the problems of the industrial revolution in terms of the 
British democratic tradition. The expanding franchise, the legali- 
zation of trade unions, universal education, agitation for the right 
to subsistence and to the whole produce of labor, are but successive 
steps in a great levelling process. The movement toward equality 
changed democratic individualism into democratic socialism at the 
strategic moment. 

‘See Beatrice Webb, My Apprenticeship (New York, 1926), 200, 245-46. 
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If socialism is the product of industrialism and democracy, 
the intellectual movement most closely identified with those two 
forces at the beginning of the nineteenth century was the radical 
utilitarian, which had for two hundred years been the very projec- 
tion into thought—a very uncongenial element—of the English 
middle-class mind. Its sceptical empiricism, employing great theo- 
retical subtlety to keep theoretical considerations at a minimum, 
expresses the middle-class distrust of ideas and reverence for facts. 
Its preoccupation with utility reflects the commercial materialism 
which led in the nineteenth century to the erection of political 
economy into a theology. Politically, utilitarianism was an indi- 
vidualistic creed with this peculiar weakness—that it made the indi- 
vidual a blank, a tabula rasa, upon which circumstances wrote their 
story. It is chiefly in this sense—in hitching their wagon to cir- 
cumstances—that the middle class became what Shaw called them, 
the only genuine revolutionists.* It is a commonplace that most 
revolutionary socialism is a critical modification of middle-class 
utilitarian economics. What is not so clearly understood is that 
the Fabians, like the advanced radicals led by Morley and Cham- 
berlain, stem not so much from the revolutionary Benthamism of 
Thompson and Marx,’ but chiefly from the main stream of that 
tradition, represented in the field of thought by the evolving and 
expanding utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill.‘ 

Speaking authoritatively in a Fabian Tract, Shaw describes 
the radicals with magnificent condescension as mere gas-and-water 
socialists capable at best of being little more than blind Fabian 
tools.’ One suspects the animus of blood relationship, for in creed 
and policy the Fabians were obviously much closer to the radicals 
than to any other political sect. They constantly attended radical 
clubs and were friendly with radical editors like W. H. Stead and 

2 Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works, A Critical 
Biography (Cincinnati, 1911), 98. 

* Anton Menger, The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor: The Origin and 
Development of the Theory of Labour’s Claim to the Whole Product of Industry, 
trans. M. E. Tanner (London, 1899), 55-56. 

* The debt of the Fabians to Mill and the Utilitarians is suggested by Edouard 
Pfeiffer, La Société Fabienne et le Mouvement socialiste anglais contemporain 
(Paris: F. Giard et E. Briére, 1911), 100; and outlined at some length by Ernest 
Barker, Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day, 


Home University Library of Modern Knowledge (London, 1915), 213-23. 
5“The Fabian Society: Its Early History,” Fabian Tract No. 41, 18-21, 23. 
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H. W. Massingham, to whose periodicals they had access. Even 
more significant, they were much closer to the radicals than to the 
Marxist social democrats, with whom they early fell into hostility. 
It is true that Shaw himself has explicitly denied the dominant 
influence of John Stuart Mill on the Fabians, calling attention to 
the influence of George and Marx on himself, and that of Comte 
on Olivier’—and, one might add, on Beatrice Webb. These influ- 
ences must certainly be recognized. Yet Shaw did not remain a 
Georgeite or a Marxist, and Comte, in so far as he is a force in 
social democracy, coincides with Mill, who adapted a good deal of 
Comtism to practical politics and English conditions. Here are 
Shaw’s own words: 
Far from being the economic apostle of Socialism, Mill, in the days when 
the Fabian Society took the field, was regarded as the standard authority 
for solving the social problem by a combination of peasant proprietorship 
with neo-Malthusianism.* 


And then he relates how, at a meeting in which he read a paper 
advocating the nationalization of land, Henry Sidgwick, a Millite, 
rose indignantly to protest. Webb then astonished and confounded 
the Millites by citing Mill against them. But, though Mill the col- 
lectivist may have been little known at the time, he was well known 
to Webb, who, as Shaw himself remarks, was converted by him to 
socialism. This is the point. Apparently, as Shaw created the 
temper and atmosphere of the Fabian Society, Webb largely cre- 
ated the political and economic program.’ And since the great 
majority of the organization were middle-class philistines by 
reading and background, they took naturally to the cautious and 
constitutional socialism which Webb offered them.” They were 
not all Millites in the narrow sense, but the society as a whole con- 
tinued the Millite-utilitarian tradition. The Fabians and the radi- 
vals resembled each other in that they both approximated the 
position of the later John Stuart Mill. They differed in that, de- 
spite common utilitarian backgrounds, they approached this point 
from opposite directions—one group from the ideas of the earlier 

6 Tbid., 17-18. 

7 George Bernard Shaw, “On the History of Fabian Economies,” Appendix 
I, Edward Pease, The History of the Fabian Society (London, 1916), 260, 263. 

® Tbid.. 258. 

® See Pfeiffer, La Société Fabienne, 36, 45. 

10“Fabian Economies,” Appendix I, Pease, Fabian Society, 263. 
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Mill, the other chiefly from those of Owen, George, and Marx. 
Moreover, the later radicals though socialistic were imperfectly 
and partially so. Frederic Harrison was primarily a Comtist. 
Chamberlain was an imperialist and the friend of tories. Morley 
was devoted to mere liberty and republicanism. 

Converted to socialism by such unorthodox or partial utili- 

tarians as George and Marx, then sobered by Webb to the cau- 
tiously socialistic utilitarianism of Mill, the Fabians were of course 
widely read in utilitarian literature, and therefore indebted to it 
for some of their basic ideas. According to utilitarian psychology, 
character is a putty moulded by circumstances. The key to 
polity is then the control of circumstances. But that control, the 
Benthamites felt, involved little more than police regulation. The 
Fabians were much more thoroughly utilitarian. They attempted 
not simply to prod a select upper middle class with police clubs 
into a utopia of affluence and respectability, but to create that 
utopia for everybody by the manipulation of nearly every impor- 
tant circumstance in life. They wanted not only to release and 
channel self-interest, but to abolish poverty and legislate the means 
of an active and happy life for all. In fact, this post-Benthamism 
has moved F. G. C. Hearnshaw to even more than his habitual 
-apitalistic indignation : 
The last and most characteristic utterance of its [Fabianism’s] prime was 
the Minority Poor-Law Report of the latter year [1909], a document in 
which the causes of destitution were elaborately classified under five heads, 
not one of which had any relation whatsoever to any defects of character! 
Drunkenness, laziness, gambling, improvidence, or debilitating vice, it ap- 
peared, were not causes of pauperism; they merely determined who should 
be paupers! The obvious perversity of this misguided document—which 
advances ludicrous arguments to show that only one of the two blades of a 
pair of scissors does any cutting; that only environment, and not human na- 
ture at all, determines destiny—revealed the superficiality of the Fabian 
diagnosis, and the quackery of the Fabian panacea." 

I need hardly add that no one is guiltier of such quackery than 
Shaw. It is a commonplace that in nearly all of his plays,** as in 
the Minority Poor-Law Report, evil resides not in men but in their 
social relationships. 

114 Survey of Socialism (London, 1928), 307-8. 

12Tn Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah Shaw stands on the other 
side of the question. 
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Maintaining the variability of human nature and the impor- 
tance of circumstances, the utilitarians had always insisted on the 
supreme efficacy of education. Equally convinced, the Fabians 
have been equally active in educational reform. Together with 
Lord Haldane, Sidney Webb brought about the London University 
Act of 1898, and was himself largely responsible for the Education 
Acts of 1912 and 1913." Shaw is perhaps the only Fabian who 
has vilified education. 

The Fabians not only stem ultimately from the Benthamites, 
but resemble them strikingly. Family history repeats itself. Both 
sects were middle class and utilitarian in temper and outlook. 
Both were therefore materialistic, discreetly skeptical of religion, 
largely indifferent to aesthetic values. Believing in the psycho- 
logical principle of rational self-interest, both aimed at social 
and political justice through universal suffrage and representative 
democracy. As philosophical reformers imbued with new and 
radical ideas, both were inevitably small groups of intellectuals full 
of gusto for prodigious mental labor and scientific inquiry. In 
fact, Wallas and the Webbs, in their great historical studies, real- 
ized more fully than the Benthamites themselves the Benthamite 
ambition to be empirical, and here the influence of Comte, working 
directly, and indirectly through Mill, must be acknowledged. As 
small groups dedicated to planning and thought rather than large- 
scale political action, both practiced the same tactics of wire- 
pulling and ‘‘infiltration.’’ The Fabian influence on legislation 
after 1906, as Ernest Barker points out, closely parallels the 
Benthamite influence after 1830. The Fabian doctrine that the 
state annex ‘‘socially created values’’ is the Benthamite doctrine 
that it promote ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number,’’ 
adapted to a new conception of the state and of society.* The 
Fabians are but latter-day Benthamites compelled by the logic of 
history to war against Benthamism. 

Thus, Graham Wallas’ Life of Francis Place is naturally 
hostile to the individualism of the Benthamites. Otherwise, his 
attitude is friendly. They did not simply dream and agitate, like 
the Chartists. In a truly Fabian spirit they were practical and 
got things done. Wallas eventually became something much more 
modern than the youthful utilitarian he had been. Like McDougall 

138 Mary Agnes Hamilton, Sidney and Beatrice Webb (London, 1932), 119-37. 

14 Barker, Political Thought in England, 215-19. 
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he must be classified among those who study social phenomena 
from the point of view of group psychological principles. And 
whereas McDougall emphasizes in the life of social groups the 
role of instinct and emotion, Wallas emphasizes that of reason 
and logic, and here again it seems probable that he reveals a utili- 
tarian bias, for all of his writings indicate a wide familiarity with 
utilitarian literature and a great, though critical, admiration for 
Jeremy Bentham. H. G. Wells recalls that, a few years before 
his death, Wallas ‘‘had been reading a good deal of Bentham . .. , 
digging out long forgotten books, and I remember his glasses 
gleaming appreciatively as he squatted in my lowest easy chair and 
dilated on the ‘old boy’s’ abundance and breadth of range.’’* 

Mrs. Annie Besant was during the early part of her career 
closely linked with utilitarianism as the follower of Charles Brad- 
laugh, the atheist, who was influenced by Comte, Lewes, J. S. Mill, 
and Bentham. The martyr of Benthamism, Bradlaugh for nearly 
fifty years devoted his powerful mental and physical muscularity 
to belaboring policemen with clubs and preachers with utilitarian 
logic. His martyrdom had the unusual luxury of leaving him a 
whole skin to a fairly advanced age. Throughout this long battle 
Mrs. Besant remained his close ally. As he was a Benthamite in 
all save his open enmity to Christianity, she was his disciple in all 
save her socialism, and on this issue they eventually parted com- 
pany. Later, Mrs. Besant became a Theosophist, but the Theos- 
ophism which she learned from Madame Blavatsky and in far-off 
India turned out eventually to be, from the political point of view, 
strangely like the Fabianism which she had known all along in 
London. By her faith in democracy and equality, her constitu- 
tional and evolutionary socialism, and her interest in the Malthu- 
sian problem of population, Mrs. Besant shows herself a reformer 
in the tradition of Bentham and Mill. 

Shaw speaks of the utilitarians as the forerunners of the 
Fabians in social reform.’** It should also be mentioned that, in 
adapting the law of rent to socialistic doctrine, Shaw went by 
preference to the early utilitarians Ricardo and DeQuincey, feel- 
ing that he would find a more unprejudiced statement in authors 

15 Experiment in Autobiography: Discoveries and Conclusions of a Very 
Ordinary Brain (New York, 1934), 511. 

16“A Revolutionist’s Handbook,” Man and Superman: A Comedy and A 
Philosophy (London, 1930), 203. 
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who wrote before the capitalistic system had been seriously called 
in question. 

Bentham and Shaw, who have temperament as well as tradition 
in common, resemble each other amusingly in their views on ortho- 
dox religion. For churches, priestcraft, and theological dogma 
both feel an impregnable contempt. But they agree even more 
strikingly in their mode of attack. Religion is reduced to a ques- 
tion of social utility. Bentham sums up the whole supernatural 
machinery of Ten Commandments, Heavenly Judge, and eternal 
punishment in Hell as an outmoded criminal code and police system 
badly administered. If God had understood Benthamism, he would 
have been an infinitely better Deity. If Jesus had known econom- 
ics, says Shaw, he would have been a great constructive force in 
modern life.” As it is, Christianity is simply an inferior type of 
narcotic. For his rationalistic criticism of Christianity, however, 
Shaw is probably indebted to John Stuart Mill rather than Jeremy 
Bentham.** 

The link between the Benthamites and the Fabians is of course 
John Stuart Mill. He began his career as a Benthamite and ended 
it as the first Fabian. No doubt the Fabians owe something to 
Marx and Comte, possibly even to English Hegelians like Green 
and Bosanquet.”* But they were anti-Hegelian in opposing mere 
theory and abstraction, anti-Marxist in opposing revolution and 
violence, anti-Comtist in opposing dictatorship and class privilege. 
Basically, their program is that of Mill—a cautious and evolution- 
ary progress toward socialism within the limits of the democratic 
state. The key to Mill’s influence is, as I have said, Sidney Webb, 
the most typical and perhaps the dominant member of the society. 
Indeed, both the Webbs had been reared in the utilitarian tradition. 
Mrs. Webb’s grandfathers were both Benthamite M.P.’s and her 
mother spent her later years moving in a peculiarly Victorian 
dialectic between Malthus and the Greek testament.”” Both Sidney 
Webb and his father were acknowledged worshippers of Mill** and 

17 “Preface on the Possibilities of Christianity,” Androcles and the Lion (Lon- 
don, 1929), p. viii. 

18 See below. 

1 See E. S. P. Haynes, “Liberty and the State,” Living Age CCC (1919), 
396. 

20 Beatrice Webb, My Apprenticeship, 2. 

21 Hamilton, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 17. 
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the son seems in his youth to have recapitulated, in the metamor- 
phic manner of a later generation, Mill’s own development from 
individualism to socialism.** Indeed, Mill seems in his mind to 
have symbolized all such development. Having presented in the 
Fabian Essays the immediate objectives for which both radicals 
and socialists are working, Webb writes: 

This is the programme to which a century of industrial revolution has 
brought the Radical working man. Like John Stuart Mill, though less ex- 
plicitly, he has turned from mere political Democracy to a complete though 
unconscious Socialism.?* 


Like Mill and like good Benthamite economists, Webb and the 
Fabians took as their starting point economic rent, advocating first 
its transfer and then that of all ‘‘unearned income”’ to society. 
But the socialization of social values implies a receiver and an 
agent—the socialistic state. The law of rent made the Fabians 
state socialists, as British tradition made them democratic and 
constitutional socialists. 

In these tendencies Mill, in part at least, anticipated them. 
He would nationalize all land, or at least the unearned increment 
in rent.* He recognized the growing importance of the state and 
in some degree acquiesced in it. Nevertheless, he hoped always 
to preserve individual liberty and initiative, and therefore sees a 
promise of ‘‘corporate liberty’’ in the rapid growth of voluntary 
cooperatives.” Webb’s position is strikingly similar. He is of 
course much less suspicious of the state, but would by no means 
make it all-powerful. In fact, his Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain suggests Mill’s last vision of the 
future brought into the sharp focus of carefully elaborated prac- 
tical detail. He was fifty years nearer to their common goal, and 
where Mill could only prophesy, Webb could define and plan. He 
marks out spheres for the trade union and the cooperative, for 
municipal and national enterprise. He indicates how the volun- 
tary cooperative offers a means whereby a cultivated minority 

22 Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet (New York, 
1932), 144. 

23“The Basis of Socialism: Historic,” The Fabian Essays in Socialism (Lon- 
don: Fabian Society, 1931), 52. 

24 John Stuart Mill, The Principles of Political Economy, With Some of Their 
Applications to Social Philosophy, Ed. W. J. Ashley (London, 1909), 230. 

25 Tbid., 961-62, 977. 
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might provide for those tastes which Mill feared mass opinion 
might suppress. He explains a system of checks and balances 
whereby individual freedom might be guarded. His impressive 
proposal of a two-fold parliament, political and social, with appro- 
priate interconnections, is but the integration of the socialistic with 
the Benthamite state. 

Both Mill and Webb felt that not only must the powers of the 
state be increased but democracy must be made more articulate, 
more expressive of the multiform differences of public interest and 
opinion. Yet whereas Mill sought more adequately to express the 
variety of political opinion by such systems as Hare’s and made 
only tentative suggestions for the representation of economic inter- 
ests, Webb would, as in his two-fold parliament, systematically 
introduce democratic control into economic as well as into polit- 
ical life. A man should be represented not only as a citizen, but 
as a producer or a consumer, perhaps as a religious believer and 
a seeker after knowledge.** Again, though opposed to the initia- 
tive, referendum, and other devices of direct and extreme democ- 
racy, Webb is less fearful than Mill of the ignorance and passion of 
the masses. The History of Trade Unionism indicates genuine 
faith in the ability of common men to choose for themselves ade- 
quate and reliable leaders. Both Webb and Mill believe that the 
future belongs to democracy, but the cautious, practical reformer 
of the nineties is more optimistic than the rationalistic philosopher 
of the sixties. 

The influence of Mill on the other Fabians is less clear and 
explicit. The case of Shaw is perhaps typical. Together with 
Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley, Mill belongs to the select constella- 
tion which shone on his intellectual birth in Dublin and which 
guided him through his further education at the London Zetetical 
Society.”’ It is curious that Shaw swore by Mill the individualist 
without apparently ever quite discovering Mill the socialist. Yet 
long after becoming a Fabian, he continued to be influenced, both 
directly and indirectly through the plays of Ibsen and other Con- 
tinental dramatists, by Liberty and, perhaps, Utilitarianism. His 
dramatic ethics derive, in considerable degree, from Mill. In The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, for example, he speaks of reason as, 

26 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth 


of Great Britain (London, 1920), pp. xiv—xv. 
27 Henderson, Life and Works, 91-92, 94, 96. 
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though in itself inadequate, one of the factors on which a sound 
ethical theory might be based.** His discussion shows reason 
clearly equivalent to utility. Rational conduct is such as would 
lead to a preponderance of pleasure over pain. And indeed many 
of his plays—Getting Married, Major Barbara, The Shewing-Up 
of Blanco Posnet—are in large measure but rationalistiec criticism 
of conventional morality or dramatic illustrations of what rational 
conduct might be.” If every man in England could gain economic 
affluence as readily as Undershaft, if female individualists could 
become mothers without having to be cramped by living in wed- 
lock—the greatest good of the greatest number would be more 
effectively served. 

As a dramatist Shaw fully exploits the comic possibilities of 
utilitarianism. He frequently applies the standard of utility under 
incongruous and paradoxical circumstances. His suggestion of 
polygamy and his advocacy of benevolent and regretful execution 
for minor crimes imply the utilitarian calculus of pleasures and 
pains.*° In the plays Bluntschli—except for one or two pleasant 
lapses into sentiment—reduces war and romance at their most 
theatrical to the crassest considerations of bourgeois utility, and 
Caesar does the same for world conquest. Indeed, with some 
exaggeration one might maintain that Shaw discovered the dra- 
matic possibilities of the Benthamite robot. In Ned Conally he 
introduced him into fiction and in Bluntschli put him on the stage. 
What Mandeville did in the eighteenth century, Shaw did in the 
nineteenth: he translated utilitarian dullness into epigram and 
paradox. 

The most decisive instance of Mill’s influence occurs in the 
preface to The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet. In connection with 
the banning of Mrs. Warren’s Profession and other plays, a parlia- 
mentary committee was appointed in 1909 to investigate the cen- 
sorship. When Shaw was interviewed he came armed with a state- 
ment. The committee read with astonishment and horror that 


an immoral act or doctrine is not necessarily a sinful one: on the contrary, 
every advance in thought and conduct is by definition immoral until it has 

28 The Quintessence of Ibsenism (New York, 1915), 7-13, 15. 

29 See Martin Ellenhange, The Position of Bernard Shaw in European Drama 
and Philosophy (Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1931), 217-38. 

3° Preface to “Getting Married,” The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Married, The 
Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet (London, 1930), 137-39; “A Revolutionist’s Hand- 
book,” Man and Superman, 231. 
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converted the majority. For this reason it is of the most enormous impor- 
tance that immorality should be protected jealously against the attacks of 
those who have no standard except the standard of custom, and who regard 
any attack on custom—that is, on morals—as an attack on society, on relig- 
ion, and on virtue.** 


The committee need not have been astonished. They were simply 
reading Liberty translated into Shavianese, with the character- 
istic touch of paradoxical exaggeration. Shaw’s ‘‘immorality’’ 
turns out not to include murder and theft, nor any act which is 
inimical to the public good.** ‘‘The Rejected Statement’’ contains 
not only basic ideas to be found throughout Liberty—such as the 
dependence of moral progress on the free criticism of moral con- 
ventions, the right of every individual to defy custom so long as 
he does not injure others, and the immense contribution of the 
innovator in the face of public hostility—but also secondary ideas 
and incidental illustrations, such as the relativity of ethics to 
time and place and the lesson of Christian persecution in the 
Roman empire.** Shaw had succeeded in shocking the liberals of 
1909 with the liberalism of 1859. 

Negative evidence also strongly underlines Shaw’s utilitarian- 
ism. Why are his economics so little influenced by his art? Why, 
as a penetrating critic of painting and music and a brilliant prose 
writer destined soon to become a great dramatist, does he appear 
so little attracted to the ideas of Ruskin and Morris? Undoubtedly 
those ideas are to be found in his writings, but not sufficiently to 
indicate any considerable influence. In his political views, Shaw 
exhibits the utilitarian indifference to aesthetic values. He is im- 
pressed with the suffering and the injustice, not the ugliness and 
vulgarity, which machinery creates. Far from wishing to make 
the middle classes uncomfortable merely in order to make the 
world beautiful, he is willing to turn beauty itself into a soap box 
from which to preach comfort for everybody. To be sure, this atti- 
tude is in part puritan contempt for mere beauty. Yet in larger 
part it is utilitarian concentration on the greater and coarser evil. 

Though chiefly indebted to the Mill of Liberty, he seems finally 

51 Preface to “Blanco Posnet,” Doctor’s Dilemma, ete., 319. 

32 Tbid., 322-23. 

83 John Stuart Mill, “On Liberty,” Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative 
Government (London: Dent, 1910), 80, 87-89; Shaw, Preface to “Blanco Posnet,” 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, ete., 320-21. 
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to have become acquainted—either directly or through Webb— 
with the Mill of the Political Economy and the articles on socialism, 
as his ironic argument for peasant proprietership in Fabian Tract 
No. 2 indicates.“ Like Mill, he formulates his attack on economic 
injustice largely in terms of the law of rent, though here he is at 
least equally indebted to Henry George. Out of Mill’s ‘‘rent of 
ability,’’ very briefly explained in the Political Economy® and 
somewhat more fully developed in Webb’s Fabian Tract No. 5 
Shaw has in his ‘‘Socialism for Millionaires’’** developed an elab- 
orate doctrine. 

In his general views on government Shaw, in so far as he is a 
Fabian socialist, resembles Mill strikingly. Yet he acknowledges 
no indebtedness. The close parallel is probably due to the broad 
continuity of tradition and environment and to the intermediate 
influence of Sidney Webb. Shaw heartily endorses, for example, 
the Millism of the Webbs’ Constitution for a Socialist Common- 
wealth.** Much more than Webb, he shares Mill’s distrust of the 
masses and his faith in an aristocracy of ability and education. 
‘‘Democracy,’’ he declares, ‘‘substitutes election by the incompe- 
tent many for appointment by the corrupt few.’’* Can the incom- 
petent many ever be got to choose the competent few? ‘‘Govern- 
ment presents only one problem: the discovery of a trustworthy 
anthropometric method.’ Much of Shaw’s later politics may be 
explained in terms of this dictum. As a Fabian he interpreted it 
very broadly. The right men will be chosen and drastic reform 
achieved only if modern democratic government is renovated, 
amplified, and improved from top to bottom. To handle the volume 
of business—political, economic, and social—there must be not one 
but several parliaments. They should be organized, not like the 
House of Commons into hostile parties, but like municipal councils 
into cooperating communities. They should advise, not obstruct 
the executive. People should qualify for the franchise by examina- 
tion, and for political candidacy by very severe examination.“ 

54 Published in 1884. 

35 Pp, 476-77. 

36 Fabian Tract No. 107 (London: Fabian Society, 1901). 

37 The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (London, 1928), 
354. 

38 “Maxims for Revolutionists,’ Man and Superman, 228. 

39 Loe. cit. 

*° George Bernard Shaw, Everybody’s Political What’s What (London, 1944), 
28-54. 
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Clearly, in general purpose and tendency, these proposals parallel 
pretty closely those of Mill’s Representative Government. A good 
government should provide the best men and the best machinery." 
Nevertheless, in an undemocratic tendency to exclude the ignorant 
from the franchise and the legislature from an effective check on 
the executive, Shaw goes somewhat farther than Mill. With less 
patience and some fifty years’ more historical observation of a 
supine and indifferent modern electorate, he is much less convinced 
that the vote educates—though it may protect—the voter. 

It was perhaps this very impatience, together with a romantic 
imagination, which led Shaw in 1903 to seek direct and mystical 
‘‘anthropometrical methods.’** His Life Force theory erects 
anarchy into an ethics and a philosophy. In politics it leads him 
to a more drastic condemnation of democracy and, like the later 
Carlyle, to an increasingly desperate search for the heroic leader. 
Needless to say, this tendency in his thought is due to Wagner and 
Nietzsche rather than to Fabianism and John Stuart Mill. He 
deviates from the tradition of Mill chiefly in that he sometimes 
sounds like an anarchist and, more rarely, like a Marxist. His 
impatience with constitutionalism led him not only to embark on 
mystical adventures with the superman but also to flirt, especially 
after the success of Russian communism, with the idea of violent 
revolution. Yet it is significant that when Shaw writes of practical 
politics, he does so nearly always as a Fabian and not as a Marxist 
or a metaphysical anarchist. 

In some of his ideas on woman Shaw also reflects the influence 
of Mill. In Mrs. Warren’s Profession, for example, he disguises 
himself in the petticoats of Vivie Warren to prove that a woman 
may be a man’s intellectual equal, or rather perhaps, infinitely 
his superior. 

It is wonderful that a movement apparently so modern and 
international as socialism could have been made into anything so 

inglish and conservative as Fabianism. Yet such is the case. 
Fabian politics are democratic, yet tempered with English empha- 
sis on trained and experienced leadership. They are also so cau- 
tiously constitutional as hardly to offer, in the opinion of many, 
a tangible promise of complete socialism—and this is a criticism 

‘1 See John Stuart Mill, “Representative Government,” Utilitarianism, etc., 

193. 


*2 See Man and Superman. 
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which Mr. Clement Attlee, like Ramsey MacDonald before him, 
will probably have to face from the extremists. Again, Fabian 
economics begin with the law of rent because, as Ernest Barker 
points out,** economic injustice had in England been traditionally 
associated with the great territorial holdings of the aristocracy ; 
so that, in part at least, the Fabians present the very English para- 
dox of a small group of advanced reformers making their strongest 
attack on a typically eighteenth century monopoly when the nine- 
teenth century is nearly over. The Fabians have fallen short of 
British tradition only in their failure to retain a spiritual content 
in the principle of individual liberty and to express their doctrine 
in the political symbolism which has had so much power over 
English imagination. In their traditional as in their untraditional 
characteristics, they are utilitarian and Millite. 
Stanford University. 
43 Political Thought in England, 214-15. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
PLATO’S PROBLEM IN THE PARMENIDES 


By MAXIMILIAN BEcK 


There has been much embarrassment over Plato’s Parmenides. Interpre- 
tations have wavered between two extremes. In former times the Neo- 
Platonists in particular praised this dialogue as the most profound of Plato’s 
works, revealing the supranatural nature of the Ens realissimum, the highest 
goal of mystics, of theology, and metaphysics... Today rather the opposite 
tendency prevails: The dialogue is considered to be at best an exercise in 
the formalistie art of dialectics, and more frequently a satirical exhibition 
of the Eleatic or Megarian dialectics which refutes itself in the dialogue by 
the self-contradictory nonsense of its results.” 

Both these tendencies of interpretation seem to me very unsatisfactory. 
As to the first, it is not the metaphysical One and Being with which the 
dialogue deals. This becomes obvious when Socrates introduces the radical 
distinction between universal ideas and particular real things (129). He 
deals with the one and the many on the same level as he deals with the ideas 
of similarity and dissimilarity, rest and motion, ete. Then the dialogue 
shifts entirely from the metaphysical problem of Parmenides to the discus- 
sion of the concepts and ideas of one and being, whose relationship to each 
other thereafter forms the proper subject matter. The reader is first misled 
by Parmenides’ express remarks that he wants to discuss his own hypothesis. 
This is held to refer to the One of his philosophy with its full cosmic impli- 
cations. But very soon it becomes obvious that Parmenides is here interested 
only in an entirely formal or logical discussion of the one as an abstract and 
mathematical concept. The one and being he refers to are taken in their 
most general meaning, applicable equally to the cosmic principle of Par- 
menides’ metaphysics as well as to the one and being of everything else; it 
is simply one as number, unity, and identity—irrespective of what it is 
whose number, unity, or identity it indicates. 

1 “The Neo-Platonists valued it [Plato’s Parmenides] as a treasury of the most 
profound truths and mysteries; they elevated it to a sacred document full of divine 
revelations. Plotinus, Proclus and Syrianus found their entire theosophy implicit 
in the concepts which form the subject matter of the dialogue. Again in the fifteenth 
century, during the renaissance of the philosophy of Plato and Plotinus, Marsilius 
Ficinus, the famous translator of Plato, adhered to the view of Proclus. He held 
that Plato had presented in this dialogue the whole of Christian theology and that 
one should prepare oneself for its study through fasting.” J. H. Kirehmann, 
Plato’s Dialog Parmenides, iibersetzt und erliutert (Leipzig, 1882), p. VIII and IX. 

2“More than any other Platonic work of any considerable compass, the 
Parmenides bears throughout the stamp of being an ‘occasional’ composition. Its 
purpose is to ‘have fun’ with Monists who regard the sensible as illusion, and nothing 
more.” A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and his Work (New York, 1936). 
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PLATO’S PROBLEM IN THE PARMENIDES 


To be sure, there are in the dialogue ambiguities of language and primi- 
tive turns of thought not yet recognized by Plato, which may enable one to 
find a mystical meaning in some passages, but only if they are read with a 
preconceived mind and taken out of their context. The very sober and 
abstract meaning of the dialogue cannot be hidden from any one who is 
used to reading texts with regard to their literal meaning. 

Now, as to the more recent tendency to look at the dialogue as an exercise 
in dialectics or as an involuntary self-exhibition of Parmenides—there are 
too many facts which render such an interpretation very improbable. 

First, there are many examples which demonstrate how Plato proceeds 
when he is describing a case of involuntary self-refutation; they are very 
different in form, and they never culminate in such obviously self-contra- 
dictory absurdities as are here exhibited. And then, everything we know 
makes it highly improbable that Plato had such disrespect for Parmenides 
as to permit him to display Parmenides speaking like a fool. And even if it 
had been Plato’s intention to ridicule the Eleatic or the Megarian dialectics 
—he would certainly have chosen some one else as its representative. 

And finally, there is not the slightest sign in the dialogue of that humor 
of which Plato always proves himself the great master. On the contrary, 
gravity and seriousness characterize this dialogue more than many others— 
for instance, take Socrates’ confession that he is troubled by the problem 
whether there exist ideas even of common and mean things, and Parmenides’ 
reproach for making such unphilosophical differentiations.® 

The importance of the problems and the seriousness with which they are 
treated render it highly improbable that in its main part the dialogue is 
intended to exhibit a specially skillful exercise in the art of dialectics. 

But if the metaphysical purport and the merely formalistic tendency are 
denied, what then is the proper subject matter of the dialogue? And is 
there any at all which will include both the introductory first part and the 
main portion of the dialogue? 

The suggestion I wish to make is that Plato set himself the following 
problem in his dialogue: The theory of Methexis—the assertion that many 
particular things can partake of one idea—encounters great difficulties, which 
cease as soon as the difference between an idea and its realization in many 
species and individuals is no longer considered from the point of view of 
the numerical differentiation of the one and the many. In other words, ideas 
not only exist beyond space and time, rest and motion, divisibility and in- 
divisibility, mental subjectivity and physical objectivity, but they have an 
existence of their own, an ideal existence, which is also beyond number and 
even beyond the number one. 

It does not make sense to say that justice is what it is once or twice or 
many times; it is what it is beyond all number. Although it is objectively 
3130, C-E. 
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real, it does not exist as pure idea even once, that is, not even as a single one. 
Only its realization in particular things can be counted. And even if it has 
not found any realization in any single case of individualization, this does not 
matter ; as idea it exists nevertheless, and this even beyond the number one. 

It is the identity, the sameness of an idea contained in and contrasted 
with its innumerable concrete realizations, which is misinterpreted as nu- 
merical singleness or unity. But the striking character of an idea is that it 
is not a single being but universal. Only its realization exists many times, 
but it does not exist itself even once, as a particular thing. Yet nevertheless 
it does exist, and it is extremely difficult to define this point: to be something 
in itself, decisively distinguished from everything else; and more than that, 
to be the proper root of every differentiation—but to be, at the same time, 
not only a-temporal and a-spatial but also a-numeral. 

There is nothing in the entire dialogue that would suggest a polemical 
attitude of Parmenides against the theory of Methexis. On the contrary, 
there are many indications that clearly show that Parmenides wants to make 
Socrates conscious of the difficulties involved in this theory, and at the same 
time wants to make him capable of overcoming them.* 

How does he try to do so? First, after Socrates has introduced his 
theory of ideas, Parmenides presses him hard to abandon his satisfaction, 
which does not take all the consequences into consideration. Then, after he 
has brought Socrates to despair because now the latter does not see a way 
out of the difficulties, Parmenides widens the horizon of being, at first 
directly, beyond the concept of only temporal, spatial and numerical ex- 
istence. The a-numerical existence of ideas, as merely qualitative identities, 
is expressed by stressing, on the one hand, the difference of the one from 

* Compare passages like 133 A, B, and 135 A, B, C. I cannot understand how 
passages like the following could be harmonized with the common opinion that 
Parmenides’ task in this dialogue is to refute Plato’s thesis of ideas: 

“And yet, Socrates,” said Parmenides, “these difficulties and many more be- 
sides are inseparable from the ideas, if these ideas of things exist and we declare 
that each of them is an absolute idea. Therefore, he who hears such assertions is 
confused in his mind and argues that the ideas do not exist, and even if they do 
exist cannot by any possibility be known by man; and he thinks that what he says 
is reasonable, and, as I was saying just now, he is amazingly hard to convince. Only 
a man of very great natural gifts will be able to understand that everything has a 
class and absolute essence, and only a still more wonderful man can find out all these 
facts and teach anyone else to analyze them properly and understand them.” “I 
agree with you, Parmenides,” said Socrates, “for what you say is very much to my 
mind.” “But on the other hand,” said Parmenides, “if any one with his mind fixed 
on all these objectives and others like these, denies the existence of ideas of things 
and does not assume an idea under which each individual thing is classed, he will be 
quite at a loss, since he denies that the idea of each thing is always the same, and in 
this way he will utterly destroy the power of carrying on discussion. You seem to 
have been well aware of this” (135 A, B, C). 
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the same, and admitting, on the other hand, that this qualitative sameness or 
identity does not have numerical existence. ‘‘Then the one is not at all.— 
Evidently not.—Then it has no being even so as to be one’’ (141, E). ‘‘The 
nature of the one is surely not the same as that of the same. That which 
becomes the same as many, becomes necessarily many not one’’ (139, I).° 

After this Parmenides demonstrates indirectly the indifference of ideas 
to their numerical reality by showing that it is possible to deduce the most 
absurd consequences from contradictory hypotheses as to the existence or 
non-existence of numerical singleness. It does not make any difference to 
really existing beings, such as ideas or ideal contents, whether they exist as 
unities or not, that is, whether ‘‘the one exists’’ or whether ‘‘the one does 
not exist.’’ Individual existence is not the only possible kind of existence. 
The implication is that universal existence also is possible. 

The problem is individual existence as such, irrespective of the particu- 
lar contents to which that individuality of existence is attributed or denied. 
And it is suggested that it does not make sense to consider the problem of 
the participation or Methexis of many single things in one idea in the light 
of this numerical difference. For the idea, the content, the identical what, 
in which the many participate, is beyond any singular existence itself. No 
idea exists in itself as individual. Therefore, the fact that many individuals 
ean participate in it does not mean that the one idea as a numerically single 
being is divided or multiplied in other individual beings which participate 
in it. 

It is demonstrated indirectly in this dialogue, namely, by carrying the 
contrary thesis to absurdity, that ideas are neither unities nor multitudes, 
neither wholes nor parts, have neither size nor spatial nor temporal exten- 
sion ; ideas are beyond any quantitative category ; they are purely qualitative 
identities. 

The consequence of the a-numeral and even a-singular existence of ideas 
is that all the objections Parmenides had made earlier in the dialogue against 
the theory of ideas have now completely lost their application. Neither 
division nor multiplication of ‘‘the one idea’’ is now necessary in order to 
enable many things to participate in it. Nor is there any necessity to 
postulate an endless reiteration of ideas in order to explain the similarity 
between particulars through a common universal (the ‘‘third man’’ of 
Aristotle). Then, too, there is no reason for the assertion that the absolute 
ideas in themselves and their essential relations to each other are inaccessi- 
ble to our knowledge. Such an assertion is based upon the distinction be- 
tween the ideas in themselves and their ‘‘likenesses’’ 
physical world and in our knowledge; the ideas ‘‘in themselves’’ and their 
likenesses in our world and knowledge are considered as singular beings— 


(duo.wpara) in our 


5 All the Plato quotations are taken from H. N. Fowler’s translation in the 
Loeb Class. Libr., London. 
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just as if what is identical between them were a particular or individual 
being! But the point is that it is only the multiple realization of the same 
idea which distinguishes beings—not the idea or the likeness itself. 

All perfect knowledge (episteme) is knowledge of the self-evidently 
necessary connections of ideas with each other. The self-evident necessity is 
completely independent of the kind and number of the realizations of the 
ideas concerned. It does not make any difference where, when, how many 
times and in what size and species the triangle exists whose trigonometrical 
laws are self-evident to me; the absolute and perfect triangle of geometry 
does not exist anyhow in our physical world; rather it ‘‘exists’’ in my 
thinking. Nevertheless, those laws are objectively true because they refer 
to definite contents, quiddities, qualities—independent of their realization 
in singular beings. Only facts can be counted; while ideas—or naturae, 
essences, as they are later called—cannot be counted, since they do not have 
a singular esse existentiae. They do not have existence besides what they 
are, beyond their esse essentiae; their esse has been completely absorbed by 
their qualitative definiteness. 

It is Plato’s discovery that knowledge can be based upon what things 
are, by abstracting from the fact that they are. The real theme he is de- 
veloping in the Parmenides is that even singularity of being has to be denied 
to ideal existence. 

If this is understood, then at once the various parts of the dialogue lose 
that lack of connection which has made it an easy prey of the hunters for 
mysteries and revelations. It is, in fact, a document of admirable sober- 
mindedness. Nowhere else has Plato refrained so completely from a meta- 
phorical presentation of his doctrine of Ideas as in the Parmenides. All the 
erude misinterpretations of this doctrine, taking literally his figurative talk 
of the dwelling of Ideas ‘‘in a place beyond the sky,’’ lose their foundation 
in Plato’s own teaching if they are confronted with his remarks in this 
dialogue on the a-spatial, a-temporal and a-numerical character of ideas. 

It is the ambiguity of the word one which renders a sober understanding 
of the dialogue extremely difficult, for Plato uses this word here in different 
meanings. Although he distinguishes in his thought very clearly between 
unity and sameness or identity (139), he uses the word one in one place to 
signify the sameness of universals (159), and in another place to signify the 
singularity of the particular or the ‘‘ineffable’’ individual (142). An op- 
portunity was here given to the Neo-Platonists to outdo the sublimity of the 
Jewish-Christian monotheism by isolating these phrases from their context 
and by substituting a metaphysical Being and a theological One for the 
merely formalistic being and one of the text. In addition, they hypostasized 
the not of the negative copula in a sentence like ‘‘the one is not’’ into an 
existing Nothing—and a most violent irrationalism was established. 


University of Illinois. 




















A NOTE ON ONE OF JAMES’S FAVORITE METAPHORS 
By Ronaup B. LEvrinson 


The style of William James, though he would genially have denied that 
he had such a thing as a style, was to an exceptional degree the man. No 
appliqué refinement superadded to his thought, it worked, like the Goethean 
Deity, from within, to spin the living garment of his mind. None of the 
central thoughts of his psychology or of his philosophy is without its com- 
plement of figurative expression: consciousness is a ‘‘stream,’’ thought, a 
sequence of ‘‘flights and perches’’; and God, ‘‘no gentleman’’ but, it may 
be, a resident ‘‘in the very dirt of private fact.’’ 

The ghost of William James would surely disparage, as misplaced in- 
genuity, a scholarly search for the ultimate origin and the statistical study 
of the frequency of his basic figures of speech. And yet, in view of the 
intimate relation between his thought and its figurative expression, it is not, 
I think, without its own value to observe the manner in which some of his 
recurrent metaphors gradually shifted their meaning in step with the pro- 
gressive changes in the thought that gave them birth. The present writing 
will attempt no more than an outline of the career of one of James’s meta- 
phors, that of the ’? which may be traced all the way from 
his earlier philosophical writings to the latest period of his ‘‘radical em- 


se 


salto mortale, 


piricism.”’ 

A preliminary word on the ancestry of the phrase. ‘‘Salto mortale’’ is 
the standard Italian term for ‘‘somersault,’’ in the sense of the heels-over- 
head leap of the acrobat (cf. French ‘‘saut périlleuz,’’ Spanish ‘‘salto 
mortal’’). Its premiére in the vocabulary of philosophy, so far as I am 
aware, was Jacobi’s use of the phrase in his famous conversation with Less- 
ing on the subject of Spinozism. As HOffding reports the interview: ‘‘ Jacobi 
confessed that he could neither refute Spinoza nor prove his own belief in 
a personal God, existing apart from the world, but that he took refuge in a 
salto mortale from knowledge to faith.’’ To this Lessing replied that though 
the idea of such a leap allured him, he dared not exact it from his ‘‘old legs 
and heavy head.’” 

Presumably, James was not unacquainted with this famous conversation, 
though he nowhere, to my knowledge, makes a direct allusion to it. James 
accredits the philosophical use of the phrase to W. T. Ladd,? but without an 
explicit citation. 

It was eminently characteristic of James’s mind that in taking over the 
metaphor of the ‘‘ mortal leap’’ he should enrich it by associations of his own. 

1 History of Modern Philosophy, I, 24. 

2 The Meaning of Truth, 143. 
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Thus, the atmosphere of the professional acrobat on his spring-board is, by 
James’s imagination, transformed into the setting of an Alpine crevasse, as 
in a striking passage in ‘‘The Sentiment of Rationality.’’"*> Here James is 
urging that in certain situations truths are in the making, as functions of our 
acts, not true till faith has made them so. As typical of such a situation, 
James suggests the case of the Alpine climber who has worked himself ‘‘ into 
a position from which the only escape is by a terrible leap.’’ It is surely not 
fanciful to identify the ‘‘terrible’’ in this passage with the ‘‘mortal’’ of the 
previous citation. 

There are, it appears, two principal contexts into which James has intro- 
duced the image of the mortal leap. The first is that exemplified by the pas- 
sage just discussed : the moral and religious life is founded upon hazard and 
requires of us courage to stake all upon the outcome of a precarious leap. 
But James’s universe, though founded upon the faith of a moralist, extended, 
as is well known, beyond morals to knowledge iiberhaupt. Accordingly, we 
are prepared to find him applying his metaphor to the hazards incidental to 
all forms of the cognitive enterprise. A standard example of this usage 
occurs in the essay on Psychical Research,* where the phrase denotes no more 
than a decisive commitment to a belief, on grounds that appear conclusive 
to the believer. But again, we find James writing on the margin of his copy 
of Sigwart’s Logik,® apropos of the German logician’s assertion that we can 
only postulate, not prove, the conformity of the order of things to the order 
of our thought: ‘‘This postulate of a real world amounts to nothing more 
than the execution of the salto mortale from subjectivity to objectivity and 
the ‘will to believe’ that our ideas transcend themselves and reveal a reality 
whose form of self-consistency is the same as that of our logical thinking.’’ 
So wrote the early James, in his brave timidity, when fearing and daring 
were the very breath of his philosophic nostrils, and when, for him, the 
‘‘mortal leap’’ was an image deeply expressive of his temperament as 
thinker. 

Turning now to the work of his later period, we find an epistemological 
James whose confidence in the validating power of ‘‘radical empiricism”’ 
saves him from the necessity of further leaps. Securely in possession of a 
realistic epistemology for which the objects of knowledge exist in their own 
right as the antecedent targets of cognition, in possession also of a theory 
of truth as a sort of continuous function approaching reality as its ideal 
limit, he could now afford to dispense with the desperate gallantry of his 
earlier thought. Gaps in experience there might be, but no unbridgeable 
chasms requiring postulational leaps. A short quotation will suffice to show 
how far James had travelled from the old Alpine path into the security of 


8 Will to Believe, 96 
* Will to Believe, 317. 
5T, 368. 
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a covered bridge. In The Meaning of Truth he wrote: ‘‘. . . knowing . 
is made by the ambulation through the intervening experiences’” (one notes 
the implied contrast between ‘‘ambulation’’ and ‘‘saltation’’)* and, a little 
further on, we read that ‘‘the intermediaries in their concrete particularity 
form a bridge.’’”* But, he adds, if we treat the particulars merely in the 
abstract and eviscerate them, they ‘‘evaporate into an empty interval to 
cross, and then, the relation of the end-terms becomes saltatory. . . . The idea, 
in ‘meaning’ an object separated by an ‘epistemological chasm’ from itself, 
now executes . . . a salto mortale.’”® 

In concluding this brief note, I would disclaim the implication that James 
in his later years had lost all the adventurous ardor of his earlier days and 
settled into the comforts of metaphysical middle age. Surely, he remained 
a gallant voyager to the very end, as his memorable last lines prove: ‘‘ What 
has concluded, that we should conclude about it?’’ But our little inquiry 
does, I think, establish a definite alteration in James’s appraisal of the degree 
of risk involved in the philosophic enterprise. There had been no ‘‘failure 
of nerve.’’ On the contrary, the risks that James earlier so bravely took 
had consolidated themselves into the pattern of a courage serenely confident 
of the stability of its foundation, prepared to confront all dangers that might 
arise, but too certain of the solidity at its base to indulge in heroics unbe- 
coming to so veteran a mountaineer. The salto mortale had served its pur- 
pose ; it had carried James across the chasm, to a place where he could build 
a bridge over which others might more securely pass. 

University of Maine. 

*P. 141, 

7 James attributes to Strong the antithesis of “saltatory” and “ambulatory.” 
Meaning of Truth, 138. 
8 Tbid., 143. 
® Ibid. 











BRUNO’S TRIAL 


Angelo Merecati, Jl Sommario del Processo di Giordano Bruno, con appendice 
di Documenti sull’eresia e Vinquisizione a Modena nel secolo XVI (Studi e 
Testi, vol. 101). Vatican City, 1942, 155 pp. 

The document published for the first time in this volume constitutes 
an important new source for the trial of Giordano Bruno, not known to 
Spampanato or other scholars. Whereas the original record of the trial 
was presumably destroyed in the nineteenth century, this is an authentic 
summary of its earlier phases, compiled in 1597. The summary has a topical 
arrangement and thus indicates for the first time the precise range of the 
charges brought by the Inquisition against Bruno, and of the evidence on 
which they were based. This evidence includes the testimony of Giovanni 
Mocenigo and the first seven depositions of Bruno himself, all of which were 
published by Spampanato. In addition, the summary cites the testimony 
of his fellow prisoners and at least nine more depositions of Bruno himself. 
Most important of all is a final section in which Bruno expounds the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy and defends himself against some of the charges. 
This section supplements and confirms the content of Bruno’s writings and 
should be fully utilized by any future interpreter of Bruno’s thought. The 
introduction contains much information on the origin and significance of 
the document. The editor, in trying to justify the Inquisition, fails to em- 
phasize the differences in legal thought and procedure between the sixteenth 
and twentieth centuries, or to discuss the question of principle whether the 
formulation of philosophical and religious opinions supposedly contrary to 
orthodoxy provides a sufficient basis for the prosecution, trial, sentencing 
and execution of a thinker. The appendix contains documents concerning 
Pamfilo Sassi, Lodovico Castelvetro, and Francesco Filidini, better known as 
Francesco Pucci. 

P.O.K. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


NEW LIGHT ON THE POLITICAL WRITERS OF THE 
FLORENTINE RENAISSANCE 


By Hans BARon 


ROBERTO RIDOLFI, Opuscoli di Storia Letteraria e di Erudizione. 
Savonarola—Machiavelli—G uicciardini—Giannotti. Firenze: ‘‘ Bibliopo- 
lis,’’ Libreria Editrice, 1942. Pp. VII, 217. 

Contributions to the history of the Italian Renaissance published in Italy 
after 1939 are gradually finding their way across the Atlantic. Among 
these publications, the work of Roberto Ridolfi—published in ‘‘ Bibliopolis’’ 
in Florence, a cover-name for the publishing house of Olschki under na- 
tional-socialist suppression—deserves particular attention. Under its un- 
assuming title we are given a selection of studies which often contain start- 
ling discoveries or refutations of accepted views on the lives and literary 
activities of four of the leading figures of the Florentine Renaissance. No 
student interested in the literary or political history of Florence in the 
Renaissance can afford to overlook the new facts uncovered in this work. 

The method by which the author reaches his results owes much to the 
principle, as he puts it in his first study, that problems open to a strictly 
philological approach should be investigated along the road of ‘‘ philological 
investigations’’ as far as possible, before any ‘‘arguments of a historical 
character’’ are called in to take the place of manuscript evidence and textual 
criticism (pp. 7,18). While this seems to be self-evident as a rule of method, 
the harvest brought in by Ridolfi bears proof that students of political 
thought in the Florentine Renaissance often gave themselves up to infer- 
ences derived from more distant historical factors, before philology plain 





and simple had completed her sober task 

The following high lights from Ridolfi’s studies will give an idea of the 
value and variety of the results achieved. To begin with Savonarola, the 
introductory chapter is devoted to a problem that has always intrigued 
students—the question of the authorship of the Vita of Savonarola tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Fra Pacifico Burlamacchi, one of the most intimate and 
venerable followers of the reformer. The first to undermine the authority 
of this work, in which Savonarola is depicted, more than in any other source, 
as a prophet and miracle-worker, was Ranke in 1877. There are references 
in the text, Ranke pointed out, to events posterior to Burlamacchi’s death in 
1519. Though in a modified form, and partly with other arguments, the 
thesis of the late origin of the Vita was subsequently accepted by Villari, in 
the second edition of his Savonarola. More recently, however, J. Schnitzer 
and his school have included in their re-interpretation of Savonarola’s figure 
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an attempt to re-establish Burlamacchi’s authorship by arguing that the 
doubts previously raised hold good only with regard to the Latin text, while 
the version handed down in Volgare was older and could be traced back to 
Burlamacchi. Ridolfi, by having philology answer the question as to which 
of the two versions was the model and which the translation, succeeds in 
solving the vexed problem with almost ‘‘mathematical’’ precision, as he 
boasts with good reason (pp. 5, 6). The cornerstone from now on is, that 
the Volgare-version was not the original text, but was translated from the 
Vita Latina—a statement of fact sufficient to overthrow all speculations of 
the last few decades, and vindicate in substance Ranke’s theory of the late 
origin of the work of the Pseudo-Burlamacchi (now excellently characterized 
by Ridolfi as a piece of propaganda and apology by Savonarolian loyalists 
at the time of the last Florentine Republic). 

An even greater shock to accepted views results from the second study. 
Ever since the early sixteenth century the so-called Bible of Savonarola in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence—an incunabula with handwritten mar- 
ginalia and some homilies on stitched-in pages—has been looked upon with 
awe as an autographic relic of Savonarola. It has frequently served as a 
mine of information for the analysis of Savonarola’s methods of biblical 
exegesis. Now Ridolfi adduces convincing chronological and paleographic 
arguments which show this ‘‘Savonarolian’’ legacy to have been the prop- 
erty and work, not of Savonarola himself, but of another Dominican friar 
in his cirele (Fra Domenico Buonvicini da Pescia). Thus a long tradition 
both popular and scholarly has been exposed as a legend, and everything we 
have accepted about Savonarola’s exegetical method must henceforth be 
re-examined. 

As to Machiavelli, Ridolfi establishes a fact which, humble as it seems to 
be in itself, throws fresh light on the relationship of the author of the Jstorie 
Fiorentine to the Medici. Investigations into the money value of the fiorint 
di suggello, the coin in which Machiavelli was paid by the Medici during his 
work on the Jstorie, reveal that the actual amount of his salary was merely 
a fraction of what the nominal value suggests. He could not possibly have 
lived on this sum. Consequently, his position in those years was less akin 
to that of a hired official historiographer than has been usually assumed (ef. 
esp. p. 173). Elsewhere in the volume (p. 71 ff.) Machiavelli’s comedy 
Clizia, which is generally ascribed to the carnival of the year 1526, is shown 
to owe its birth to the carnival week of 1525. 

Regarding Guicciardini, Ridolfi’s careful consultation of the manuscripts 
preserved in the archives of the Guicciardini family provides, for the first 
time, a clear idea of the sequence in which the books composing the Storia 
d’Italia were worked out. The first draft, we now see, did not take up the 
story in the fateful year 1494, when the Italian state-system of the Renais- 
sance broke down under the onrush of the French invasion, but started out 
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with the situation created by the battle of Pavia in 1525. In other words, 
it provided only an account of contemporary events. It was during the 
progress of his work that Guicciardini added, as a background, the cele- 
brated picture of the Balance-of-Power in Quattrocento Italy and the history 
of the decaying Italian state-system from 1494 onward. A by-product of 
these Guicciardini-studies is the discovery of the manuscript of a Storia di 
Firenze, a historical study in which Guicciardini, during the leisure provided 
by his absence from Florence at the time of the last Florentine Republic 
(1527-1529), returned to the theme of his earliest historiographical en- 
deavor, the Storia Fiorentina of 1509 (ef. p. 190 f.). Prior to Ridolfi’s first 
communications about his find, in 1931, the very existence of his work had 
been unknown. The subsequent essay on the Fortune della ‘‘ Storia d’Italia”’ 
guicciardiana prima della stampa gives an account of the contemporaries 
who obtained access to the Storia d’Italia prior to its long-delayed post- 
humous publication in 1561. Thus we are placed in a position to assess the 
debt to Guicciardini of the historical writers of Florence in the mid-Cin- 
quecento. From the result it is clear that the collection of relevant material 
recently included in V. Luciani’s Guicciardini and His European Reputation 
(New York, 1936) is not entirely complete or beyond reproach. (Cf. Ridolfi’s 
findings, p. 213 f., in order to refute Luciani’s mistaken conjectures on 
Benedetto Varchi’s relationship to Guicciardini, p. 54.) 

While the studies on Machiavelli and Guicciardini contained in the 
volume are revised reprints of articles first published in Italian periodicals 
during the last years preceding the War, the monograph on Donato Gian- 
notti which fills the better half of the 217 pages of the work gives an entirely 
fresh synthesis of Giannotti’s life, by integrating the author’s numerous 
earlier specialized contributions on Giannotti. Space does not permit a 
survey of the wealth of new information thrown on virtually every phase of 
Giannotti’s career in this biography, largely thanks to the recovery of a 
substantial part of Giannotti’s correspondence (previously published by the 
author in collaboration with C. Roth). It must suffice to say that his mono- 
graph on Giannotti is the first and only account of his life drawn from a 
satisfactory range of primary sources. As to Giannotti’s literary works 
and their chronology, we owe to Ridolfi’s review of the manuscript material 
essential improvements in the list published by Polidori in his introduction 
to Giannotti’s works in 1850. A novel addition (from a manuscript of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence) is the Epitome Historiae Ecclesiasticae, a 
major fruit (formerly believed lost) of Giannotti’s studies in his later years 
when his historical interests in Papal Rome had turned in a new direction 
(pp. 140, 152). Whether the supplementary Cronologia e bibliografia delle 
opere di Giannotti, announced by the author (p. 140), has been published 
by this time, I am unable to say. 

So much about the content and the chief results of this indispensable 
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work. Its strength, to recapitulate our observations, lies in the acumen with 
which the author discovers infirmities in the foundations of accepted views 
and employs every possible mans of philological critique to make a breach 
at these very points. ‘‘If discoveries from archival documents,’’ he says 


himself, ‘‘have their fascination, an even greater one .. . lies for me in 
getting to the truth . . . across an erroneous interpretation or argument of 


another scholar, or in discovering the truth behind one of those amazing 
series of misunderstandings that have become inveterate by continuation 
through generations of students’’ (p. VI). The obstinacy with which the 
author sticks to this treasure-hunt has, however, its defects. There is in 
his studies a certain tendency to neglect—sometimes, to minimize or distort 
—such facts as do not lie in the focus of his particular interests, but none 
the less are indispensable for the precision of his results. A straw in the 
wind is an occasional lack of correlation of the conclusions reached with the 
results established by earlier students—a source of uneasiness to the reader, 
who is rarely in a position to detect omissions of this type. Take for in- 
stance the manner (p. 89 f.) in which Ridolfi’s readers are informed about 
a mistaken hypothesis, put forth about fifty years ago, as to the authorship 
of one of our most important biographical sources for the history of the 
last Florentine Republic, the Vita of the gonfalonier Niccold Capponi. This 
work, which has been handed dowy under the name of Bernardo Segni, was 
attributed to Gianotti in a study published by G. Sanesi in 1896. From 
Ridolfi’s discussion it must appear as if Sanesi’s contention went abroad 
unopposed until it was refuted in the present book. The truth is that it 
would be difficult to name any student who has upheld that daring theory. 
M. Lupo Gentile’s Studi sulla storiografia fiorentina alla corte di Cosimo I, 
the fundamental work on the later phases of Florentine historiography, de- 
molished the conjecture not long after it had emerged (in 1905). E. Fueter, 
in his Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (first published in 1911), 
expressly rejected it, calling the Vita di Capponi a work of Segni’s, without 
any question-mark. This being the state of the preceding studies, the author 
must be said to fight a veritable battle against windmills when he declares, 
without any reference to Lupo Gentile’s or Fueter’s treatment of the sub- 
ject, that ‘‘all the arguments accumulated by Sanesi . . . do not convince 
him’’ (p. 89). Ata later point we shall be confronted with another, even 
more puzzling case of oversight of essential results already assured by a 
student intimately known to the author (i.e., by C. Roth, see below). Where 
earlier students happened to put their emphasis outside the particular 
avenues followed in Ridolfi’s studies, the reader must be prepared to be 
confronted with characterizations that do not always strike a fair balance 
of the precursors’ merits, as is especially true of the harsh and derogatory 
verdicts passed upon E. Zanoni’s studies of Giannotti (pp. 57, 107) and 
P. O. Kristeller’s pioneering essay on the statesman-humanist Giovanni Corsi 
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(p. 204). These may be minor blemishes, but they point to an underlying 
more vital flaw—the danger that the author in his own research may fall a 
victim to serious errors of perspective at points where the range of the 
relevant facts calls for a broader field of observation than a horizon that is 
often limited to textual analysis and manuscript investigations. 

A glimpse at some of the author’s suggestions for the chronology of 
Giannotti’s literary works will reveal these pitfalls of his method. To start 
out with the pages devoted to the treatment of the Libro della Repubblica 
de’ Viniziani, one of Giannotti’s two major literary achievements, the author 
certainly succeeds in establishing some entirely new and fundamental facts. 
During the years 1525-1527, he proves, Giannotti visited Venice not once 
(as has been thought) but twice, and on the first of these trips had ten 
months (December 1525 to October 1526)—against seven or eight, formerly 
conjectured—for the preparation of his study of Venice. The trouble, 
however, begins when Ridolfi proceeds to proclaim that, given these correc- 
tions of fact for Giannotti’s life, his stay at Venice was prolonged enough 
to suggest that the Repubblica de’ Viniziani in all of its essential aspects was 
worked out during that Venetian sojourn (pp. 70 f., 99). Had the author 
taken into consideration that Giannotti’s work, as known in the first printed 
edition of 1540, includes a fresh interpretation from the original sources 
for both the history and the constitution of Venice, he certainly would have 
wondered whether political and historical studies of this compass could be 
prepared in a number of months, whether ten or eight. A work like Gian- 
notti’s must have demanded a large amount of re-consideration and con- 
tinued research subsequent to the foundations laid in 1526 in (at most) ten 
months. Moreover, this assumption tallies with Giannotti’s later state- 
ments on the progress of his work. For if the Repubblica de’ Viniziani 
was completed in 1526 in ‘‘s 





a redaction almost entirely similar to the final 
one,’’ how could it be that Giannotti stated as late as 1533 that ‘‘the diligent 
care used up to this time has been extreme, and that he would also employ it 
in the future’’—a ‘‘diligent care’’ that continued until 1538 when he at 
last decided that his work was ready for publication. (Cf. the statements 
in Giannotti’s letters, quoted by Ridolfi, pp. 99, 101 f., 107.) As to the 
evidence of the manuscripts, this, too, does not contradict the assumption of 
a gradual growth of Giannotti’s work from 1526 to 1538, as Ridolfi knows 
and recognizes himself. (Cf. his last passages on p. 99.) There is, accord- 
ingly, no other apparent cause for his clinging to the year 1526 but the 
above-noted narrowness of ken—in this case, an inadequate attention to 
intrinsie evidence, once a suggestive discovery of external facts, like the 
one of Giannotti’s prolonged Venetian sojourn, has arrested the author’s 
interest. 

A similar lack of comprehension of the time-element in the growth of 
ideas impairs Ridolfi’s presentation of Giannotti’s studies on the Florentine 
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constitution. While for the treatise Della Repubblica Fiorentina the manu- 
script tradition is merely listed with little enlightenment as to the successive 
phases of the work (p. 102), we find a discussion of the circumstances of 
origin for the Discorso sopra il fermare del governo di Firenze, a memoir 
(written for the gonfalonier Niccold Capponi) in which Giannotti first ex- 
pressed some of the basic ideas of the Della Repubblica Fiorentina. Ac- 
cording to Ridolfi’s hypothesis, the Discorso was written as early as June 
1527, almost on the re-institution of the Republic, at a time when Giannotti 
had not yet been appointed secretary of the Ten of War, the office once held 
by Machiavelli. The arguments put forward in favor of this suggestion are 
1) that Niccold Capponi concerned himself with plans for constitutional 
reform particularly at the beginning of his office, during the months of June 
and July, 1527, and therefore may have been interested in having Gian- 
notti’s advice at that very time; 2) that it would seem ‘‘impossible’’ to 
assume (as Ridolfi thinks) that Giannotti dared to air a criticism of the 
institution of the Ten, as strong as the one contained in the Discorso, at the 
time when he was already serving as their secretary (p. 83 f.). Of these 
arguments it may be said that they are nothing but mere guesses—leaps in 
the dark, as it were, which are in striking contrast to the sureness of touch 
found in the author’s observations on manuscript and textual matters. 
Quite independent of conjectures of this kind, the starting-point should be 
an awareness of the fact that, if the author’s thesis were correct, we should 
have to regard Giannotti’s program of constitutional reform, not as the 
offspring of the practical experience garnered by a statesman (or, active 
official) of the last Florentine Republic, but rather as a pre-conceived con- 
stitutional theory presented to the newly elected gonfalonier on the revival 
of the Republic. As to the latter possibility, the touchstone lies in the ob- 
servation that the Discorso clearly presupposes prolonged experience with 
the workings of republican life, built on the institution of the Consiglio 
grande. How, one must ask, could Giannotti have gathered this experience, 
if a considerable number of months had not already passed after the restora- 
tion of the Republic and of the citizen-council about the middle of May? 
Giannotti’s critique of the prerogatives of the Ten is indeed developed in 
terms of what already had happened ‘‘many times’’ (‘‘le pid volte’’) or 
only ‘‘rarely’’ (‘‘rare volte’’) with regard to the selection of the Ten by the 
Consiglio grande, to the dealings of the Ten with the gonfalonier, ete. (Cf. 
Giannotti’s Opere politiche e letterarie, ed. Polidori, I (1850), 7 f.) When 
it is added that the Ten did not take office in the new Republic until June 
10th (cf. C. Roth, Last Florentine Republic (London, 1925), 50, 77), we 
shall have to conclude that it is difficult from the outset to think of June 
and July, 1527, as possible dates for Giannotti’s critique. 

Having established this clue, we shall find it easy to identify, in the text 
of the Discorso, a number of events that clearly belong to a period con- 
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siderably later than June, 1527. For instance, we read: ‘‘Sometimes the 
Ten convoke the newly organized Pratica (i.e., board of counselors),’’ but 
rarely do they follow their advice. (ed. Polidori, 7.) There can be no 
doubt that in this mention of a newly organized Pratica we have to see a 
reference to the election by the Consiglio grande of twenty Arroti on August 
18/19, 1528, delegates chosen to serve as counselors of the Ten. (Cf. Roth, 
loc. cit., 116, for this date.) This term implies that the Discorso was written 
later than August 1528. Another paragraph, in mentioning the ‘‘capitani 
of the newly organized Militia’’ (ed. Polidori, p. 15), takes us beyond even 
the first half of November. For the law of the ‘‘newly organized’’ Milizia e 
ordinanza del popolo fiorentino was passed as late as November 6, 1528. 
The outcome is that Giannotti’s Discorso must have been worked out some 
time between the end of November, 1528, and the middle of April, 1529, 
when Niccold Capponi, for whom the Discorso was composed, lost his office 
of gonfalonier. 

That Ridolfi should have failed to make any of these observations is all 
the more astonishing because C. Roth, in his Lasi Florentine Republic, had 
already pointed to the fact that the Discorso includes a reference to the re- 
organization of the Milizia in November 1528, and also mentions an event in 
foreign politics happening in June (Roth, loc. cit., 109, n. 44). Did Ridolfi 
suspect these passages to be later insertions in a text otherwise written in 
1527? If so, examination of the context removes any suspicion of this kind. 
For if it should be surmised that the text of the Discorso was revised on its 
preparation for presentation to Pope Clement VII, after the fall of the Re- 
public—the only assumption commanding some plausibility—the refutation 
of this hypothesis lies in the fact that the paragraph on the Ten, in which 
most of the passages revealing a post-1527 experience are found, was written 
before the discontinuance of the republican offices, i.e., prior to August 1530. 
Giannotti’s critique of the Ten—one of the offices characteristic of the Re- 
public—indeed starts out with the phrase ‘‘in the present government 
(p. 7, top), includes the statement that ‘‘sometimes the Ten convoke 
(chiamano) the newly organized (novamente ordinata) Pratica,’’ and 
winds up with a reference to the ‘‘government of the present administra- 
tion’’ and to the ‘‘authority which [the Ten] have at present’’ (p. 8, bot- 
tom). Furthermore, there is the following conclusive argument: If the 
portions of the Discorso written later than 1527—and the whole paragraph 
on the Ten presupposes post-1527 experience, as we know—were really in- 
sertions in a draft of.1527, the entire criticism of the Jen would have to be 
excluded from the original version—which is tantamount to a rebuttal of 
any hypothesis of insertions. For the critique of the institution of the Ten 
is evidently an inseparable part of the program of constitutional reform as 
set forth in the Discorso; the paragraph containing this critique could not 
have been entirely missing in any early version. Consequently, if Gian- 
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notti’s familiarity with the year 1528 in the Discorso cannot be accounted 
for in terms of subsequent alterations of the text, then any attribution of 
the work to the year 1527 is out of the question. Even so puzzling an in- 
cident as the one to which Ridolfi seems to attribute significance (p. 83), 
namely that the date-mark ‘‘1527’’ appears in the title of the manuscripts— 
Discorso sopra il fermare il governo di Firenze l’anno 1527—has no force 
to undo the validity of these conclusions, for whatever causes that date may 
have erroneously slipped into the title-line. 

To sum up: it will be clear by now that, when a final study of Giannotti’s 
works is once nade—it 's to be hoped, by Ridolfi himself, in his promised 
Cronologia e bibliografia—there will be need for a wider field of observation 
than the one employed in the present studies. When all is said, it is from a 
more even balance between ‘‘philological investigations’’ and ‘‘historical 
arguments’’ that the ultimate answers must issue for critical problems of 
this type. While the author’s investigations have broken much virgin soil 
in these collected papers, especially as far as the philological aspects are 
concerned, there still remains room for revisions from historical vantage- 
points. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Books AND WorLD RECOVERY 


The desperate and continued need for American publications to serve 
as tools of physical and intellectual reconstruction abroad has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from scholars in many lands. The American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has been urged to continue meet- 
ing this need at least through 1947. The Book Center is therefore making 
a renewed appeal for American books and periodicals—for technical and 
scholarly books and periodicals in all fields and particularly for publications 
of the past ten years. The generous support which has been given to the 
Book Center has made it possible to ship more than 700,000 volumes abroad 
in the past year. It is hoped to double this amount before the Book Center 
closes. The books and periodicals which your personal or institutional 
library can spare are urgently needed and will help in the reconstruction 
which must preface world understanding and peace. 

Ship your contributions to the American Book Center, c/o The Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. freight prepaid, or write to the Center 
for further information. 
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